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at large—blue skies, sunshine and bird-song, 
light hearts and holiday spirits. 

What does it mean to you ? 

Ifthe warm weather leaves you languid and 
depressed; if you suffer from faulty complexion, 
headache, and loss of appetite; if you don't 
feel, and look, full of vigour and the Joy of 


something wrong, and 
health 

Thousands of girls and women safeguard 
their health and the loveliness of their com- 
plexions by taking a pinch of Kruschen every 
morning in their breaklast cup of tea, Just 
take a pinch—no more than will lie on a six- 
pence—you can’t taste the crystals in your tea, 
but the effect on your health, and consequently 
oN your appearance, is wonderful. 


that something is your 





Qe 

Tasteless in Tea. 

Put much in your 

breakfast cup as will lie 

en a sixpence. It's the 

little daily dose that does 
it. 


as 
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The Joy of Summer 


You know what Summer means to the world | 


The six salts in Kruschen, blended in exactly 
the right proportion, counteract the ill-effects 


| of too much indoor life, errors of diet, worry, 


Life at this joyous season of the year, there's | 


Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


overwork. They help the eliminating organs 
to do their work regularly, efficiently and natur- 
ally, so that all impurities are banished from 
the system, and the blood is kept clear and pure. 

What is the result? Fresh healthy blood 
circulates all over the body—yow fe@l.a-sense 


of fitness, of inward’. cleanliness--and, yelresh- + 


ment. Your chéeks gloy: with iradiayé heath 
—headaches and depressign‘areta ‘thing of tf 
past. You live every moment of your. Kfe, Fé. 
joicing in the sunshine. Health’s everything. 
Every chemist sells: Kruschem Salts. A 1/9 

| bottle contains 96 njorning doses Health, 


Happiness, and Beauty {or-a“Ja> & day. Go, 
into the next chemist’s ‘shop ~your €é ‘alta buy. 


| a bottle to-day. 
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“Beautifully cool Bow and sweet smoking. y 
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PLAYER'S 


_ NAVY CUT 
af, CIGARETTES 


ae ages 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 


m+) In Tins of 100-5/10 In Tins of 50-2/11 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-4/8 Incard boxes 50-2/5 


VASBSsSsasese SBVVVVeVssssses 







JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of lhe Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. P.897 
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{To secure ai} 





tcopy every! 


jweek you; 
| should place a ; 
} regular order } 
jwith your} 


; Newsagent. : 








The New Illustrated Weekly—to which Senatore 
Marconi sent a warm greeting from Mid-Atlantic 
—is designed to help in every way all AMATEUR 
Experimenters in and Users of Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony. 


@ It is the only journal devoted exclusively to the 
interests of Wireless Amateurs. 


PRACTICAL : INFORMATIVE : HELPFUL: 
FASCINATING—INDISPENSABLE. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 
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| Al HOLIDAY WITH 


DSON'S 


|AYING INTHE STORES 


Afloat or ashore, the merits of 
— Hudson’s Soap are ever to the fore. 
»~"| The yachtsman, like the housewife, 
finds it invaluable for washing-up 
\ after meals, cleaning greasy pots 
and pans, washing painted surfaces, 
and scrubbing white woodwork. 



























There is no room to spare aboard the little craft, 
but there is always room for Hudson's Soap. 


IN PACKETS EVERYWHERE 








—_ : 
bo \ R. 5S. HUDSON LIMITED, 


—_—~ : Liverpool, West Bromwich i 


and London. 
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STANWORTHS’.. - 


gift 
UMBRELLAS. 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 10/-. 
By next post it will come 
back “as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“ Defiance"’ Union and 
securely packed. 





Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
** Defiance '' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO,, 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 





















Experienced Nurses Know 


that the best substitute for mother’s 


milk is Mellin’s Food. Mixed with 
fresh cow’s milk it contains everything 
necessary for health and growth, and 
is a safeguard against infantile ail- 
ments. 


MMellins food 


Send for Mellin’s Book on Baby Welfare— 

it will be sent free to Nurses, together with 

free sample of Mellin's Food. Address the 
Sample Department, 


MELLIN’S FOOD LTD., PECKHAM, S.E.15. 















































SCHOOLGI 


By DOROTHEA 


A 


Jacobites. 





good story of the days of the 
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The Girl’s eanaiiy: Saws 


Each volume averages 300 pages and contains four to eight illustra- 
tions by leading artists. Daintily bound in cloth. 5s, net each, 


THE MISTRESS OF 
PURITY GAP 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 


Premier writer of books for girls, 


Bessie Marchant has surpassed 


herself in this her latest work. No one could help loving the 
warm-hearted, golden-haired heroine, Elsie Cobb. 

| AN ROSELEEN 

J : : 

| ADVENTUROUS | -SCHOOL ON 


AT SCHOOL Fo Noor 


RL By MARY WYNNE : 

MOORE : 
: Full of exciting escapades, 
: with pretty little touches of 
: pathos. 


A brightly told tale 
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La Belle Sauvage London, E.C.4 
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By ETHEL TALBOT | 
that 


never flags or loses interest. 
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ES, and quickly, too, for it gets rid of the harmful stomach 


acid which causes the trouble. 


enters the stomach the acid is no more, the possibility of pain has 
ceased, and the stomach is doing its work unhampered. 
Magnesia is the finest thing out for indigestion, gastritis, flatulence, 
dyspepsia and similar troubles; it’s the one thing you can rely on 
. . « the one remedy doctors prescribe and hospitals use. 
Magnesia encourages no habit except that of normal, 
digestion and it is good for young and old. All chemists supply it in 


both powder and tabletformsat 1/3 and 


It's ‘Bisurated’ Magnesia that stops digestive pain... 


stops it quickly too! 
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Directly Bisurated Magnesia 


Bisurated 


OTT 
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uit 


Bisurated 
healthy 
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there’s nothing © just as good.” 
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all occasions 


Ideal for outdoor Sports and 















For the man or boy who Anzora Cream most ible for greas) 
indulges in vigorous out- scalps. while An i Vicla is recom led 
oor or indoor exertions for dry scalp Both are s bya 1 
Anzora will be found to be Hairdressers, Stor t ae , 
1 } } leon tant } 
just the thing for control (double quantity) t 
ling troublesome hair \ 
o" ee pane 
little rubbed into the scalp } N ~~ f } 
In the morning and the hair y 7 } 
caretully brushed will en OO b oes I 
» a tidy head through fo V4 eettseeeentee a 
out the day Firmly 1 aciaiaiies a aaa 
y " 
refuse all substitutes MAS I kK RS | HE HAIR 
An t Lersumery Co, Ltd., Willesden Lan  Lomiton, N.IN.0 (England). 
BEER BEEBE EERE RBBB E Bee 
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The Bread 
for YOU | 


ICH in nourishment 

—that is an essential. 
Digestive, too, as all good 
bread ought to be. But, 
more than this, HOVIS 
is doubly delicious—and 
appetising to a degree, 


Your Baker Bakes it. 
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But restore your grey and faded hairs to 
their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


_ Itsquality of deepening greyness to the former colour 
in a few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, 
has enabled thousands to retain their position, 


2/- Sold everywhere. 2/- 


Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the 
natural colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the 
most perfect Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the 
great Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & Co., Lt, 
12 Bedford Laboratories, London, 5.E.1, and can be 
obtained direct frm them by post or from any chemists 
and stores throughout the world. 











SULPHOLINE 


This tamous lotion quickly removes Skin Erup- 

tions, ensuring a clear complexion. The sli 

rash, faintest spot, irmtable pimples, disfiguring 

blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying 

SULPHOLINE, which renders the skin spotless 

soft, clear, supple, comfortable, For 42 years 
it has been the remedy for 









Eruptions; Peoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimpies | Roughness! Sourf | Spote 
Redness Rashes Acne | Rosea 


Sulpholine is prepared by the great Skin Specialists, 
J. Parrun & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, 
London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 1/3 and 3. 
It can be obtained direct from them by post or from 
any Chemists and Stores throughout the work. 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunsooroh 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


The SURGICAL MANUFACTURING C*.L° 
83/85 MORTIMER ST.. LONDON, W. |. 
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The makers of the 
famousONOTO PEN 
invite you to try 





ALWAYS SHARP. 


Anew, alwars sharp pencil, 










simple in use and solid in con- 
struction. In Gold, Rolle G Id, 
Silver,etc. Prices from 7/= to 
£10, 

Ask your Stationer t how 
you one. 
a af ecg pe &C Lrp, 
110 Bu .Lon Cel. 
Manufaciu 9 t. 
age and Revenue Stamps Bank & 
Treasury Notes, B ga es 


Certificates an 4 ot her Doe 








r y N irses and Mothers, 
e must w ‘healt hy” Corsets, and 
the ‘ Nat iral Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 


grace, they vastly improve thc were 


The CORSET oi HEALTH 






) 
¢ The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2 
8/11 POST 
| A pair rReE 


Complete with Special 

Detachable Suspenders. 

Stocked in all sizes 
> from20to 30. Made 
“vin finest quality Drill. 
SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST, 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break 
Ne x he baca 













Mad ee drill of finest 
qealty, With speciai suspenders be ole for washing purposes 
is laced at tne sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 

breathing 

This fitted 6 with adjustable shoulder-straps 

We has a short 9-in | busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
is fasten-d at the top & bo with non rusting Hooks & Eyes. 


Tecan be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish. 
. ‘ 





i ity Ol 
t co work 


SEND FoR YOURS TO-DAY. 





E.C.1 
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For a ‘meat 
tea’ try fish 


Tea should be a good square meal 
when there are children in the 
house—start it with “ Skippers.” 
Keep a store of “ Skippers” in 
your cupboard. You will always 
have a delicious and nourishing 
meal at hand. 








“Skippers” are | Reduced 
twice as nourish- | Price of 
ing as oysters, New Pack 
three times as 1 
nourishing as Ood. 
haddocks. per tin. 











They are so good 
for the children, who take a lot out 
of themselves at playtime. And 
* Skippers” are so delicate in flavour 
that they are just the thing for tea, 
so unlike many of the big, coarse- 
flavoured kinds. 


The name ANGUS WATSON 
on any preserved food means 


the best of its kind. 


A delightful 16-page Children’s Coloured Picture 
Book, size 8” x 7", will be sent post free to any 
purchaser of “Skippers” on receipt of a postcard. 


LIMITED, 
YNE, 


ANGUS WATSON & CO., 
(Dept. 43 NEWCASTLE-ON-1T 











HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, & Bspt. 9. Moriey Ronse 2628 


* YOUR TONIC * 


WHEN 


EASILY TIRED—EASILY OUT OF BREATH 


DEPRESSED—NERVELESS 
TAKE 


IrenJelloids 


1/3 Three times a day 1/3 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 
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| iT RECOMMEND 
DELICIOVS 





_ yj 
MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED Sx 4 | SOLD BY 


TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY 
CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH 














| ALL 
| GROCERS 











MR. LONDON IN 


CASSELL'S ,. 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC 


GUIDE to erro 




















LONDON — | BRIGHTENS LONDON 
ans } cease 
Pictures 
qunabbanetbenensbednnseneebiccescocsecnnesouss ® soe cgceccccccc0e 0 0000 COcee Oooscccece " ®) 
HANDIEST -: ae = FOR THE 
AND. | “—™t || }GARDEN LOVER 
_ CHEAPEST Paper fc nentee rane: eee as 
J; (te ee /& NET 3 Books by H. H. THOMAS 
—— > - 5 THE COMPLETE GARDENER 6 
} 2 15/- net 0 
WIRELESS IS COMING RIGHT | 3 PRACTICAL AMATEUR 
INTO THE HOME! | 3 GARDENING 
This NEW Book tells you all about it— 8 8/6 net 
ow to use it—how to make the apparatus 3 . 


3 ROUND THE YEAR IN 
WIRELESS | 3 THE GARDEN 
8/6 net : 
vac ttttnin EPHONY THE ROSE BOOK 0 
hat‘ Gn 'entease YY | 8/0 net 


} ° H. H. THOMAS & WALTER EASLEA 
j. 


k your s/ler for it to-day NET | A omplete and B autifully Ulustrated List 


> ing Books will be sent post free on receipt 
tlre nous 2 7Cassell 1 3 LA BELLRF SAUVAGE, 1K 


La Brite Savvacr, Lonnon, E.C.4. {|The House © of Cassell ny 


J ‘*SPROCKS”" is a 
mans razor, not a play 
thing pretending to co 


OOOCecee 




















what itcannot accomplish 
ALL BRITISH—MADE AND GROUND IN SHEFFIELD, ENCLAND “SPROCKS® “gets 

. here” every time. It gives 
- 63 a clear, smooth, velvety 
finish to the face. A SMARTNESS THAT 
TELLS—THAT MAKES AN IMPRESSION 










: = SHEFFIELD — 
q HOLLOW GROUND 
Si <<" It is not a saw put into a razor handle, but 
a real man’s razor, made of BRITISH STEEL 

or in Sheffield, and wrought up to the highest 
ALL HAIRDRESSERS, state of perfection— A TREAT TO USE 
CUTLERS, OR STORES. Employers like the look of a ‘‘SPROCKED” 
Black Handles, 10/. each. Ivory Handles, 15/. each man. The wite and the kiddies like the fee 
Pair in Case 27/6 percase. Pair in Case, 37/6 per ¢ ase. of his soft, neato d face. It PAYS all ways to 
7 Day Set, 90/- per case. 7-Day Set, 125/. per case. use a “SPROCK, 


if any difficulty in obtaining, write to PARTON, SON & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
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HIGH QUALIFICATIONS 
¢ 1 posts in business are obtained ie 

Longe POPE »>ECIALISE—the men who are 

entitled to use mig status-stamping initials as : 


B.Com. ... Bachelor of Commerce. 
Fellow of the ; 

F.CLS.... Chartered Inst. of Secretaries 
FCA. ... Inst.of Chartered Accountants 
F.C.W. A. Inst. of Costand Works Accts. 
F.L.A.A. London Assn. of Accountants 
a etc. etc 
YOU can similarly qualify under the Metro 
politan College, by means o 
INDIVIDUAL POSTAL TRAINING 
be TAKEN AT HOME, IN SPARE TIME 
In these examinations, the College frequently 


presents more successful candidates than all other 
IN training centres—oral and postal —put together 
For full particulars as to subjects, &c., write for the 
“STUDENTS GUIDE.”. FREE ON 
REQUEST. A handsome volume of 132 pages. 


_ | METROPOLITAN 
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PERI-LUSTA 
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Imagine this ball of PERI-LUSTA in your fa- 
vourite colour—the richest and most enchanting 
shades—lit with a delicate silk-like radiance, You 
will then understand what a fascinating joy it is 
to use 


EMBROIDERY AND 
CROCHET THREADS 


PERI-LUSTA threads unroll easily, without 
tangling, and are delightfully smooth and firm to 
work, ensuring the best results. They do not 
fade through exposure or in washing. Wonderfully 






























0 | durable, completely inexpensive. 
: CO LL EGE FQR ALL KNITTING AND STITCHING PURPOSES, 
: BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS | PERI-LUGT RS ee ee ee eink cerita te aes 
0 aul 
; = 
: For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c KITCHEN PESTS tn Mp eae Rn 
° by Ar oe maou 
9 ie Snes ~ 
0 
: "SSE 
» | we ” 3 BY FRIEND TO FRIEND Sah 
| 
> im: Hairy, As the result of our advertising ¥J 
THE | Restorer: “=ZJ many ladies have been induced to ( 
STUFF}! Ea a V’3 - “just try” Dr. Wilson's. They have Ny) 


THAT 


mo TE aia 


























proved that it is both a genuine 
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| PTORSONECOu. extra 
} =a om ma 


= — HAIRDRESSER 
EMIST FOR 


hy 
DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER My 


@ write t? PARTON, SON & CO., Lto, BULL RING BIRMINGHAM. 












article and a real good friend. A wealth of rich and yy, 


lovely lustrous tresses !s one of woman's greatest assets, f 
No lady can afford to let her hair go thin or get grey. wih 
Dr. Wilson’s Hair Restorer is now “be ing recommended 
by friend to friend, but “ rivals’ like to keep the “good 
news” to the mselves. Dr. Wilson’s goes to the root of 
the hair; it stimulates and induces ahe althy new growth. 
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MILK SHORTAGE— 


NO—but there would have been if that leakage 
had not been stopped. FLUXITE was just 
in time. All mechanics WILL have 


FLUXITE 


because it 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluxite in tins, price 
Sd., 1/4 and 28. 
BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 
ve» your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you the neat 
little 
FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 

~ be Crp pp Pee ne, a ob wi yt . bad years in constant use. 

ains as: specks ng lron with non-heati 
me pen al ha ndle, 4 Blow. a a. tl anion , Sokler, etc., and fu! 
instructions. 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner, 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, It being 








muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 

















FLUXITE, LTD,, 226 Bevington St.. Bermondeey, Engiand. | 
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SHSRSSSSSSSSSEIS 
FOR THE WEEK-END 
BUY THE 


GRAPHIC 


A Beautifully Illustrated Review 
of the World's Progress. 
Every number is a production of great 
literary and artistic value. 
ORDER “ THE GRAPHIC" TO-DAY, 
ONE SHILLING. 
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CASSELL’S POCKET 
REFERENCE LIBRARY 


Cloth, 1/3 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
CASSELL’S READY RECKONER 
DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY 
A DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 


DICTIONARY OF POETICAL 
QUOTATIONS 


WHEN WAS THAT? 


CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
FRENCH-ENGLISH, ENGLISH- 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE 


ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY 
By F. F. Bovet 


By F. W. Dunn, B.A., B.Sc. 
By Lewis Spence, M.A. 
TERMS (Sx!) By Jeffrey Pulver 


Compiled by W. Gurney Benham 
By L A. Dawson 





FRENCH DICTIONARY 2/6 


Full Leather, 2/= 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE 
FRENCH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
By F. F. Bovet 
FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR 
ENGLISH TRAVELLERS 
By F. F. Bovet 
THE POCKET GARDENER 
By H. H. Thomas 
THE POCKET DOCTOR 
By “Medicus” 
DICTIONARY OF PROSE 
QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by W. Gurney Benham 


CASSELL’S POCKET ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 
By E.W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc. 2/6 


LONDON, EC.4 
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Fine 
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PLL ULLAL 





Chivers 
ellies 


Flavoured with ripe Fruit Juices 


CHIVERS & SONS, LTD., 


The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
MTT THETHTRELRETELLL EERE CULE CCC LLL 








‘Ri I t * SHOE 
IMieCtS Erp 
SO FT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe. 
Protects stocking heel from wear, 


A PERFECT CURE 
FOR SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL 


From all Bootmakers, 
Black 
6a: — 


perpair. or Grey 
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Suit 











IDEAL SUPPORT 


For Down- hese A and Figure Prominence 












Absolute accuracy of fit, tight- 
bess and ease of adju tment 
make t its. belt @ real boon to 
lacies ibled with undue pro 
minenc of tigure, obesity, or 
bearing-lown sensations. All 
Weight is transferred to the 
hips, with consequent oe 
Ment of tivure and ideal sup 
porting comfort 
W~. only The “ Premier” 
9/1] ABDOMINAL BELT 
Mrs. M. M, Eal London 
‘ Writes a iaa cane K price 
Post Pa'd. ;., , well-kuown surgical in 
Over 39 in eu npent- making Grm fer a 
wais, AOL. ‘Kidney Belt, and your belt ia 


Foreign orders iperior in every way ~-Make, 


1/- extra Finish, and Adjustment 
THE HEALTH CORSET co. (Dept. 334), 
26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London. 
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SICK HEADACHES ? 
ANY KIND OF HEADACHE? 


No One 
Need Have 
Them Now 


There is only one certain, natural 
and permanent cure, “ Headache 
powders,” opiates and narcotic 
drugs are only palliatives. 
They never cure. 


By Nurse Alice Landles. 


Headaches are always caused by self-poison- 
ing. Auto-intoxication the medical men call it. 
Liver and kidney poisons, known as toxins, are 
drawn into the blood through the thousands 
of absorbent intestinal 
glands. These excite the 
heart, also clog the liver, 
kidneys and other organs. 
As the heart pumps faster, 
the blood pressure in- 
creases and congestion 
occurs in the small veins 
of the head, so throbbing 
and shooting pains are 
felt, also you may feel 
those gnawing, grinding 
pains in the back, over 

You experience mental 





the fouled kidneys. 
languor, dizziness, feverishness, insomnia, and 


despondency. Food nauseates, breath and taste 
are bad in the morning, complexion becomes 
sallow and broken out. You are in a receptive 
state for any disease. But don’t resort to habit- 
forming heart depressants, with their harmful 
reactions. Acetanilide, aspirin, bromides or 
other ‘* headache powders"’ are only temporary 
expedients and never cure, 

Ask your chemist for a few ounces of re- 
fined Alkia Saltrates, a compound which in 
its pure state gives you a reproduction of the 
solvent, eliminative and curative properties 
found in various famous medicinal spring waters. 
Dissolve a level teaspoonful of this in a half- 
tumbler of hot water and drink before breakfast 
occasionally, then note how much better you 
feel right away. It washes all pain-causing 
poisons and impurities out of the system, 
sweetens the breath and cleanses, purifies and 
freshens the entire alimentary tract. It is prac- 
tically tasteless, and harmless as sugar, in any 
quantity. It renders headaches impossible and 
increases your bodily and mental efficiency so 
you at once begin to enjoy life as Nature intends 
you should.—A.L. 











IT 1S YOUR OWN FAULT “tc: 
; HEADACHES, COLDS IN THE HEAD, 
CATARRH, HAY FEVER, ao 


after reading this. You ean be cured easily by u 


DR. MACKENZIE’S SMELLING BOTTLE 


Uf all Chemists and Stores 2/e, or post free in 
U.K. for 2/3 (stamps) 
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HE Miascot Suede illustrated is made in 
Grey or Nigger Brown. It is a delightful 
shoe for summer, and because of the good 


material from whic h it i made will wear onths 


longer than you would expect such a light and 
dainty shoe to last. Try Mascot Suedes—they 
are quality all through 





of nearest Agent, post free 





MASCOT 


| Write for Illustrated Style Booklet and name 








| NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH, 
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CASSELL’S 
“WORK” HANDBOOKS 





These Practical Manuals (and many others in this the most in- 
structive and comprehensive series of popular Handbooks) are 
fully illustrated and are invaluable to the Amateur, the Handyman 
and the Expert. 





Building Model Boats. 
Camera Making. 


Miniature Electric Light. 

Model Aeroplanes. 

Cycle Repairing and Adjusting. Motor Cycles and Side-cars: Con- 
Electric Accumulators. struction, Repair and Manage- 
Fishing Rods and Tackle, ment. 

Making and Mending. Photography Simplified. 
Furniture Repairing. Poultry Houses and Appliances. 
Gramophones and Phonographs. Rustic Carpentry. 

Household Repairs. Small Lathes: Making and Using. 
Incubators and Chicken Rearers. Wireless Telegraphy and Tele- 
Magneto Repair and Adjustment, phony. 

A Complete Illastrated List of 
Cassell’s Technical Books will 


be sent post free on application 


{itThe House of Cassell if 


La Belle Sauvage 
London, E.C.4- 
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ARK TO THE PATTER OF CHILDRENS FEET 
THEY ARE HAPPY AND CLEAN IN SUNLIGHT STREET 





Yhke name LEVER on mothers give them Sunlight in return, using 
Soap 1s @ Guarantees of F rie f * e d 
Purity and Excelence the purest and most efficient of soaps to provide 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


8 415—93 




















Where there are children there is Sunlight. 
Happy children radiate Sunlight and happy 


the comfort of ideal cleanliness, and to ensure 
leisure moments for the children’s play hour. 


There are no houses “‘to let” in Sunlight Street, 
but you can put your house in that happy thorough- 
fare to-day by providing Sunlight for the children 
in return for the Sunlight they bring to you. 
Clean, healthy surroundings are essential to happiness. Soap 
purity is essential to ideal cleanliness, for without pure 
soap you can’t have perfect cleanliness. The guaranteed 
purity of Sunlight Soap is fully appreciated in the homes 
of Sunlight Street. 


Sunlight Street is the great Highway of Health— 
It is a Thoroughfare of Thorough Cleanliness. 


£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on Every Bar. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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POST FREE 
The “ Annick,” Style 197 caso) 


Supplied in Supp!e Black Box Calf, Brown 
Wiliow Calf, lustrous Patent, and Grey or 
Nigzer Suede. Glove-suede lined, ensuring 
perfect ankle grip. Tough-wearing soles. 


On order state size usually worn, or send 
pencil outline of stockinged foot, obtained 
by resting foot lightly on peper. Perfect 
fit assured. 





NORWELL’S ‘ PERTH’ 
em 


bined with style. Uppers 
of selected Biack Box 
Calt, Brown Willow 
Calf or Patent < alf- 
skin. Welted as hand- 
sewn, Tough 
leather soles, 


A single shoe is gladly sent om approval any- 
where in Gt Britain oa receipt of od. postage 


Beautiful Holiday Shoe Styles 


By Norwells of Perth 


On holiday, when walking a grea’ deal more than in the ordinary life, the wonderful 
comfort of Norwell shoes is specially appreciated. It you are still anticipating your 
holi“ay, send your ord r to-day for either of these ideal walking 
models; they are smartly lasted, easy and tough-wearing, 


NORWELL GUARANTEE 
To refund purchase money 
in full. houtd there be 


any dissatisfaction. 


The 


“Ardenlea,” 
Style 196 
(te tae righh 


A good-looking and long- 
wearing onan in 


“ Direct from Scotland 


whi 
comiort is com- 





Norwell; 
Perth Brogue 
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POST FREE 


Orders from abroad receive 


special attention ; postage abroad eatra, 


Wite for new free illustrated catalogue, mentioning The Quiver, to 


FOOTWEAR LTD.. PERTH, SCOTLAND 
as 








CASSELL’S 
2/-xer FICTION 


SUTTER LEELA LEGO Le Po 
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A Series of Reprints of some of the 
most Popular Stories by eminent 


novelists. 
J. M. BARRIE The Little Minister 
* BARTIMEUS” An Awfully Big Adventure 
ARNOLD BENNETT ‘The Lion's Share 
E. F, BENSON Mike 
B. M. CROKER The Pagoda Tree 
WAERWiCK DEEPING Unrest 


A. CONAN DOYLE = The Doings of Raffles Haw 
H. RIDER HAGGARD King Solomon's Mines 


TEE CULE LEC LPELUELLUECLLECLecPCOL 
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WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four 

L. J. MILN Mr. Wu 

E, PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM The Double Four 

BARONESS ORCZY = The League of the Scarlet 

Pimpernel 

GERTRUDE PAGE Far from the Limelicht 
MAX PEMBERTON The Iron Pirate = 
SAX ROHMER Dope = 
ANNIE S. SWAN A Favourite of Fortune = 
H. A. VACHELL The Soul of Susan Vellan = 
OLIVE WADSLEY Belonging = 
HUGH WALPOLE The Thirty Days = 
H, G. WELLS Mr. Britling Sees it ‘Ihr ugh = 
I, A. R. WYLIE Towards Morning = 
A complete list of B s in this series will be sent = 
post free on application. LS 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C 4, = 
iz 


“The House of Cassell })« 














Little Folks 


THE MAGAZINE FOR 
ALL BOYS AND GIRLS 


(lTheHouse 7 Cassell] Monthly, 1/- net 
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Alphabetical Arrange- Z 
ment of Towns Y 
Complete Time - Tables 
of Train Services 
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Pr oof 
a 
Children from the crowded streets of Greater London are hoppy 


in the wards of the QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E.2, 


where 134 beds are always in use, 











and the fortunate ones that fill the 36 beds at the Hospital's 
Bexhill Branch—THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME—have the time 


of their lives. 
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J.M.BARRIE The Little Minister 
*BARTIMEUS” 

An Awfully Big Adventure 

ARNOLD BENNETT _ The Lion’s Share 

E. F. BENSON Mike 


A. & E, CASTLE The Secret Orchard 
The Wind's Will 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 


B. M. CROKER The Pagoda Tree 
Cc. CULLEY Naomi of the Mountains 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Kazan the Wolf Dog 
The Son of Kazan 


WARWICK DEEPING Unrest 
Uther and Igraine 

‘Ihe Rust of Rome 

The King behind the King 

Marriage by Conquest 


A. CONAN DOYLE 
The Doings of Raffies Haw 


MAY EDGINTON 
The Adventures of Napoleon Prince 


NEWMAN FLOWER Crucifixion 


MORICE GERARD 
A Lieutenant of the Kin¢ 


H. RIDER HAGGARD Love Eternal 
When the World Shook 

Morning Star 

Child of Storm 

King Solomon’s Mines 


Marie 

MAURICE HEWLETT The Spanish Jade 
ROBERT HICHENS Snake-Bite 
JOSEPH HOCKING The Dust of Life 
The Jesuit 

The Day of Judgment 

ANTHONY HOPE Father Stafford 


JEROME K. JEROME 
Malvina of Brittany 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX The Elusive Four 
The Doctor of timlico 
Fatal Fingers 
MAURICE LEBLANC 
The Exploits of Arséne Lupin 
DAVID LYALL An English Rose 
W. B. MAXWELL 
The Mirror and the Lamp 
L, J. MILN Mr. Wu 


.9 CASSELL'S 
2/- ner FICTION 








ELINOR MORDAUNT 
The Rose of Youth 
E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 
The Amazing Part nership 
The Double Four 
The Game of Liberty 
BARONESS ORCZY 
Lady Molly a Scotland Yard 
The Man in Grey 
The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel 
FRANK L. PACKARD 
The Adventures of Ji nmie Dale 
GERTRUDE PAGE 
Far from the Limelight 


MAX PEMBERTON The Iron Pirate 
The Hundred Days 

Krcnstadt 

ALICE PERRIN Star of India 
Separation 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 
The King’s Widow 
A Casile to Let 
The Daughter Pays 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
The Street of Seven Siars 


Cc. G. D. ROBERTS Babes of the Wild 


SAX ROHMER Green Eyes of Bast 
Dope 

Capt. F. H. SHAW The Haven of Desire 
MAY SINCLAIR The Tree of Heaven 
J.C. SNAITH Mary Plantagenet 
ANDREW SOUTAR The Island of Test 
E. S. STEVENS The Safety Candle 
R. L. STEVENSON Catriona 
Kidnapped 

ANNIE S. SWAN A Favourite of Fortune 
Prairie Fires 

LOUIS TRACY His Unknown Wife 
J. HASTINGS 1URNER Simp!> Souls 


H. A. VACHELL 
The Soul of Susan Yellam 


OLIVE WADSLEY —~- ng 
ality 

Instead 

Nevertheless 

Stolen Hours 


Payment 
HUBERT WALES The Thirty Days 
HUGH WALPOLE Jeremy 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD Eltham House 


H. G. WELLS 
Mr. Britling Sees it Through 


1, A. R. WYLIE Towards Morning 


A Complete List of Books in this Series will be sent post free 


on receipt of application. 
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THE LIFE FOOD OF INVALIDS 


Persons of impaired digestion—pro- 
duced either by illness or advanced age 
—should avoid meats of all description, 
as animal food creates a harmful exer- 
tion of the vital powers, unduly stimu- 
lating nerves and brain, and producing 
a most unpleasant reactionary inertia. 
There is no more scientific means of 
nutriment forthe debilitated system than 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


This admirable food will provide all 
the sustenance needed by persons of 
disordered stomach or weak digestion. 
Taken at bedtime it will 
nerves, warm the body, and promote 
refreshing sleep. bl 


i 





soothe the 





It is more digestible 
than cocoa, and will not cause bilious- 
ness. It can be made in a minute 





without trouble by simply adding 
boiling milk. 
60 YEARS’ TEST 
STILL THE BEST 
vee yy rcenn Merete Roots, Parke's, Lewis 
y Wt Taylors 1 at ove 
ocersa insist On Gaving 
© other 
TINS io 1/6, 3/-, & 6) 


Ridge’s Royal Food Mills, London, N.16. 
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HEADACHE ! 
RHEUMATISM !! 
NEURALGIA !! 
INFLUENZA ttt 


without ill effect to 
the heart or system. 


nic restorativ ve nerve w 
ippiying t ne nour ment to tl 
lerves, It di t 
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CEPHOS | 








reliet. EPHOS 


Free from dangerous drugs and narcotics 
Ubtainable from Boots T} 





he to-day for FREE SAMPLE, 
mentioning ‘* The Quiver.’’ 


Cues f 


THE. PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY 


Boot ( I rs’ Is 

St Me » and all other Chemists at 13 3/- pe x 
Ht your chemist d ve CEPHOS in 
Stock send 1/3 or 3/- in ps or P.O. to 
CEPHOS, LIMITED, BLACKBURN, 
and they will send it you Post Free. 
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ACID FOOT PERSPIRATION 
CAUSES CORNS, 
CALLOUSES AND ACHES. 


It irritates the feet, closes the pores, hardens 
the skin, ruins shoe leather, and causes 
swelling, bunions, blisters, burning, bad 
odour, etc. Medical man explains 
how to cure these troubles both 
quickly and permanently. 





Perspiration is always strongly acidulous. As 
proof of this we have only to note how it hardens 
shoe leather, destroying the flexibility and causing 
shoes to crack, harden, and become worn out 
long before they should. In these days of 
necessary thrift, anything which destroys shoes 
is ‘‘no joke,” as one of my American patients 
remarked recently when I prescribed for his 
profuse foot perspiration. Harmful as the 
perspiration is to shoes, however, its action 
upon the tender sensitive skin of the feet is 
naturally far more rapid and serious. Its first 
effect is to close the pores on soles of the feet, 
where there are more pores to the square inch 
than anywhere else, except on palms of the 
| hands. Also due to the distance from the heart, 
| blood circulation is usually rather weak, and this 
| renders the feet especially susceptible to both 








heat and cold. When the body poisons are 
unable to escape through the clogged pores, the 
kin on soles of the feet soon becomes thick, 
hard, and unhealthy, thus causing 
perspiration elsewhere on the feet. The great 
strain and pressure due to walking or standing, 
and the almost total lack of ventilation in the 
average shoe all make matters worse. Callouses 
and corns are simply hardened, partly dead skin 
formed by contact with the shoe and other 
conditions which I have just explained. Such 
yrowths are without nerves or  blood-vessels 
themselves, but they cause great pain by pressing 
on and irritating the extremely sensitive nerve 
tissues beneath. To remove call ind take 
corns out root and all, it is only necessary to rest 
them in hot saltrated water. This has no efiect 
whatever on normal, healthy skin, but it almost 
immediately — out the waxy 
from clogged pore id the oil from hardened 
skin, leaving this latter soft as a piece of water 
oaked soap. In fact, the chemical action is 
quite similar to the effect of water on a hard 
piece of soap. To prepare the saltrate water, 
imply get a half-pound of a refined compound 
known by the registered name of Rex 
Sallyvates (obtainable at little cost from any 
chemist), and dissolve a small handful in abouta 
gallon of plain hot water. 
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PITMAN’s 80 POSTAL COURSES 


enable ambit 
or § ectalize d ed oB aag ay ir own s t 
nelude: English, Accountancy, Banl 
Peace e, Shorthand, | cs, M« 





pees sects of general edt ion, Write for B 
‘Home Study—the Key t to Success,” which gives 
fi ai particulars— 


Pitmaa’s School, 221 Seuthampton Row, London, W.0.1 
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Six sorts 


all scrumptious. 








ekintoshs 


Toffee de Luxe 





fa fants nitost we 
Qyiatatin 


Which do you like 5s KF 


best ? 


They're all as good as the orginal Plain Toffee-de- 
Luxe, rich, wholesome, toothsome, but to each are 
added choice ingredients to give the flavour indicated 


by the name. 


Youcan purchase your favourite at any Confectioner’s. 
Sold loose by weight at 8d. per } lb., and in Small 
and Large Tins at 1/3 and 2/6 respectively. 


Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe, Assorted Chocolate Toffee-de- 
Luxe, and Almond Chocolate Toffee-de-Luxe are great 


favourites—1I0d. per } Ib 














Have you 
tasted 
Mackintosh’s 
Finest Dessert 
Chocolate ? 


Sold inhy 
44d. and 9d. 
Neapolitan 
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Every “Hercules” 
Overall bears the 
* Mother and Child” 
ticket and is guar- 
anteed by the 
makers. If it is un- 
satisfactory in wash 
er wear, your draper 
will at once replace 
it with arother, free 


of charge. 








JosHua HoyLe & Sons, LTD., Manutacturers 


OVERALLS 


Do wash and wear wel! 


Almost all drapers stock * Hercules ”’ Overalls. Yf your droper 

es not, please send his address and yours on a post ird wo 
MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesdle and Shipping only supplied.) 
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Give the Children More Fruit 


Nothing is better for children and grown-ups too than fresh fruit, but with children one cannot 
avoid the juice from fruit going on the white tablecloth and on their white dresses and little 
“pinnies.” That is where “ PRESERVENE SOAP” is such a benefit to the housewife. She 
need not bother about it at all. Let the children enjoy their fruit ; never mind if their clothing 
or the cloth gets stai All these stains will come out if the things are washed by the 
“PRESERVENE” method. 






THE “PRESERVENE” METHOD is simplicity itself. The linen is boiled in the copper 
with ** PRESERVENE SOAP ” finely shredded up, and the whole of the washing is ready for 
rinsing in one hour—only sixty minutes. If you light the fire before breakfast, by the time the 
children have gone to sclio\| the clothes are ready for rinsing. There is a £500 guarantee on 
every wrapper that ‘* PRESERVENE SOAP” cannot possibly harm the clothes, yet the stains 
will disappear as if by magic, without any rubbing or scrubbing whatsoever. The clothes will 
be absolutely white too, the really nice kind of white that linen ought to be. 


The bar only weighs nine ounces, but then its cleansing powers are so concentrated and the 
juality of the materials used in its manufacture are of such wonderful good quality and purity 
that this one small bar of soap will do an enormous amount of work. WHY should women 
bend their backs and wear out the clothes with scrubbing-brush and board, when they can do 
their washing like a lady? Much cheaper and better than ever before, and the clothes last 
longer too. 


“PRESERVENE SOAP ” is lovely for the toilet and lasts. It is manufactured in far Austra- 
lia, so that it comes a long way (13,000 miles), and it goes a long way. There area lot more 
points about this wonderful soap which most women find out for themselves. Save yourself a 
lot of worry and trouble, and do not be afraid of using plenty of white things during the summer. 
Get a bar for 73d., or, if unable to obtain, you can have a free sample by writing to Australian 
Soap Co., Dept. Q, 6 New Compton Street, W.C.2. 
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KN O wear “ Viyella” is a pleasure you wil 


" ‘ ™ » | 7. - 

Wii H { ia yf actively enjoy. With many other flannels 

Meio me eee 2 || comfort” is only too often nothing more than 
{EN Let Ra Wud; \ forgetfulness of discomfort. ‘“* Viyella” never 


( & | : x ¥ | lets you forget how comfortable you are. 
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In the unlikely event of a Hollins Fabric 
or Garment shrinking, fading or failing to ig a real all-the-year-round fabric, delightful 
satisfy for any reasonable fault, we shall . ° ) 

esteem it a favour if you will write and tell both by night and day. It enjoys an unequ illed 


us~we shall appreciate the opportunity of reputation for Beauty, Service, and Health in 
proving to you that our Guarantee is a i. 


guarantee not only in name but in fact. every climate in the world. 
Standard & Tropical Weights =  WERY DURABLE—QUITE UNSHRINKABLE 
, ins. per 
he((gorr| 31 wide 4/6 yd. OF ALL FIRST-CLASS DRAPERS 
\\ sate 
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Patterns from: IVm. Hollins & Co., Lid., 217 Vivella House, Newgate St., London, B.C.1 
‘ ’ 














High Grade it 

JELKS sectna-tane F UPNiture 
To buy GOOD furniture is the truest economy, and the best furni- | 
ture is not necessarily new furniture. We have established a big 


reputation for High-grade Second-hand Furniture that can be relied 
on to give the utmost satisfaction in service. 


No matter what your individual requirements may be—complete furniture fora new home, or just asingle a 
your present home that ‘fascinating touch” which will lift it above the ordinary—the best plan is t “yOu 
ect the immense and varied stock contained in the showrooms that ver an area o > square 


£100,000 


worth to select from. 


Prices are excep- | 
tionally low. 


If you cannot call w 
will gladly send our 


Cash or Deferred 
Payments. 


Special Bargain Bo 
i t free and post 
Prompt attention to free and post | 


country orders. on request. 





Pusiness hours : 9-7.90; 
Thursdays close at 1; I i 
Saturdays 9 p.m. 


Telephone: North 4 
Telecrams: “ Jellico, 


LONDON 


W. JELKS & SONS, 263-275 Holloway Rd., London, N.7. Mi; Tiswtnedon. | 
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STANDARD BLOUSES 


are irresistible, not only because of their exquisite beauty, 
but also because they are durable and therefore economical. 


Ask to see the ne west styles and de signs ** LUVISCA,” the material par excel- 
in these new “ LUVISCA"' BLOUSES, lence for Shirts, Py} amas, Collars, etc, 
St ~ rd as to size, cut ! 

anda s to , ; ms 12 11 If any difficulty in obtaini ng please write 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE NECK TAB. direct to COURTAULDS, rch acted 
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» WHAT MAKES A HAPPY MARRIAGE? | 
; The average marriage is not radiantly happy. Very many | 
3 marriages are most unhappy. An even larger number are neither ¢ 
happy nor unhappy, but merely dull. ; 
What is the matter with marriage P f 
) A dozen causes might be suggested for unhappy marriages, * 
8 but would it not be more to the point to name the qualities and t 
; the circumstances and the arrangements which make marriage 
3 really happy ? 
3 This is what Marie Harrison sets out to do in an illuming {| 
@ article in my next number entitled “ What makes a Happy {§ 
# Marriage?” t 
; No married man or woman—:< 
unmarried onc—should miss this valuable ‘ 
3 article. ee 
<) 
APPEASE AD ASAE EAE ABE EDAD ED AS DADS. EAE EES DLP DR 
The most consteuiite shale in 
the house—it looks comfortable 
% ——— 
doesn’t it ? 
And it d get some wear—everyone uses it. It is 
upholstered in ‘* REXINE” Brand Leathercloth, and in 
spite of the wear and tear it looks as fresh as ever. The 
deep leather-like grain and rich colouring 
show no signs of shabbiness or d sloration * 
the fabric is just as pliable as the day it —S 
was put on, and tl vas years ago sa 
You should have ‘‘ REXINE "' Brand Leather- 
cloth on your furniture—it is obtainable in a 
very wide range of actual leather 
r urings—it costs co erably 
leather and will wear very much lo 





















can Show you 


In case of difficulty write to: 





REXINE LIMITED, Rexine Works, Hyde, nr. Manchester. 
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c\ BENEFITED BY FIRST DOSE. 





NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


Madam Georgina Exall, the well-known Society Dressmaker, writes : ‘* No work is more trying and 
exacting than designing and making dresses for London Society. It entails much thought and toil, and often 
has to be done against time for partic cular social functions. The long hours and the constant application to 
work tell on the nerves, and the sedentary nature of the work produces physical and mental exhaustion. 
For these conditions Phosferine is wonderful, and ; 


A revelation to those who have not siete peep tried it. 





At times I should have been down and out, and quite unable to carry on, had I not resorted to Phosferine, 

I am benefited by the first dose. and less than a bx — invariably restores me to full health. I find it 

excellent, too, for the children, and quite safe, ‘s firn —_ — their excellent health and spirits are due 
‘0 your wonderful family remed Ye cm 211 tik bey N.W. 


PHOSFI ‘RINE 


ENCOURAGES 


REFRESHING SLEEP 


The Greatest of all Tonics for 


influenza Exhaustion Mental Exhaustion Faintness Malaria 

tervous Debility Neuralgia Loss of Appetite Brain Fag - Rheumatism 

ndigestion Maternity Weakness _Lassitude Anemia Keadache 
Premature Decay Neuritis Nerve Shock Sciatica 


Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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or the same reasons 
that you shave or use 
a face cream~—drink 
ENO in the morning 


To begin the day well is to feel clean, 
fit and refreshed. 

























To enjoy this feeling to the full you need 
ENO’s Fruit Salt first thing On rising 


ENO should be a regular part of your 
Toilet of Health, and have its regular 
place with the razors, soaps, and face 
creams. ENO cleanses and refreshes 
you internally just as soap and water 
cleanse and refresh you externally. 


ENO’s Fruit Salt must not be confused with s0- 
3 ating 
called ‘similar’ preparations. Many of these are 
composed mainly of cheap, drastic mineral salts such 
as Epsom and Glauber (also known as Magnesiu 
Sulphate and Sodium Sulphate) —the harmful 
and ‘lowering’ effects of which are’ well known. 
ENO contains no mineral salts whatever, but possesse the 
me properties as fresh, ripe fruit—« nly in a more con 
trated, convenient-and economical form. ENO may t 
fore be taken day after day with the same beneficial results 
that fresh fruit provides. 


The Greater Economy of ENO 


The cost of ENO compares favourably with that of 
saline preparation, weight for weight ; while, value for — 


both from a monetary and remedial point of view—ENO has 
no rival, Che ip, crystallised mineral compoun ds cont 1 
large percentage of water in crystallisat . ENOis i 


rpowder,entirely tree frommoisture. No 





ivery partic of ENO 


ge) sO FRUIT SALT 
NO > Of all Chemists and Stores 


In two sizes now 
Handy Sive 1/9 Household Size 3/- 
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The Holidays 


You cannot take eve rything with you 
on your holidays. The biggest of | 

trunks leaves something over. Of |= =>" — 
course the very thing you need the 
most may be the one you have for- 











} 

if =>, fi gotten to pack, but then——. a | 
4 ‘\ Leave your business behind. It | *72_- | 
MER ia will probably get on just as well if | ee 
‘ae . | you do—perhaps better. || - =< | 


Leave your worries behind. Yes, 
life is full of problems—but they, 
too, can do with a holiday. Close 
the lid on your trunk with them 
outside. 

Leave your best clothes at home. 
They will be safe there—and any- 
how, you do not go away to dress 
up, but to enjoy yourself. 

Leave your worst self behind. 
After all, it gets its chance during 
the other eleven months, and it 
doesn’t need a holiday really. A 
little unselfishness, courtesy, and a 
sporty spirit weigh very little in 
your trunk—and they make all the 
difference on a holiday. 
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‘*Hardly three minutes elapsed before the hall window 
was smashed and men were tumbling in'’—p. 876 
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skin off of yer ! 


had never been sweet, 
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CHAPTER | 


Robin Hood 





Story of the Canadian North-West 
By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 


Trapped! 


IR-REE ! 
Standon 


when yer 


” 


nding toll and 
t 


red odious—ral 








Mir-ree 


ket 


( alled, 


fair treat.’’ 


Hooded Snakes is gettin’ on my nerves a 


The girl Miranda raised her heavy lids 


! My-ran-da- and took a look at the dnawn face of the 
you don't com woman whom, in default of all kith and kin, 
I'll have the she had grown up to call auntie. You saw 


that her eyes were beautiful and very ex- 
The sound of a woman’s voice one that pressive. A shade of pity softened them as 


and which years of she gazed. 


nxiety had ren- “Oh shucks! Th 


ut into the thickening don’t amount to a row 








em Hooded Snakes 
of pins,’ in 








om of twilight, Mrs. Crane stood on a quiet tone, which, ridiculous as it seems, 

e threshold of t tchen d at Crane’s did convey a sort of comfort to the poor 
in Finaska, one ot se outlying soul who listened. “ Who cares for their 
stern Canada which lie on the threatening letters? They're the penny- 

5 Rockies dreadful kind—-our men could account for 

Before her was the evil-smelling litter them all as easy as a couple of steers.” 

1 filth of the stockyard. Beyond that, the ** Well, jest run’s far’s the bars, this side 
serried ranks of the pi d firs stretched the pasture,” said Aunt Sarah, her tone 
away into illimitable distanct almost coaxing; ‘‘and if you hear ’em 

Behind her was the glow oi a great wood- comin’ send me a whistle, so I’ll know to 
fire—the scent of good cooking—-the untidy dish up. Run now.” 

nty of a big backwoods settlement. Mirrie turned obediently away. Just as 

her cry a girl can the stock she was, in her calico gown, without hat or 

1 from the door of stable opposite. coat, she crossed the stockyard blicuely, 
She was a thin, u ped creature of slipped in between the bars, instead of 
out seventeen years of age, with almost letting them down, and walked off quickly 
olourless hair, and e} above which thi into the fast-gathering darkness. 

hung sullenly. She had a lead penc The pasture was already beginning to col- 
and a piece of pape hand, and wore lect dew, and its fragrance arose to her 
Me weary aspect of one doomed to be young feet as she trod. She was thinking to 
nterrupted at all ho regardless of her herself that youth was ab solutely the only 
vishes or convenience thing she had in the world—vyouth and good 

“What's got yer? he asked, evident health. 

ite unmoved by the blood-curdling threat Her young father and mother, disin- 


above recorded, 


1? 
if 


“Oh, nothin’: o 
3 


” 


“You just streak 


ene go right 





“Shuh, Aunt Sar 
are 0’ theirselves better 
help em, What’ 
cown there this time 


tha choke 


doin’ suthin’.’ 


ih! 


¢it 


aid table, haven’t herited by the rage 


of an unreasonable 


father at their improvident marriage, had 





far’s the bars— the weak are bound t 
ig] The coming of Mrs. 


emigrated to those he 


urd regions in which 
) fall bv the wayside, 


Standon's first child 


proved enough to extinguish the flickering 


n what I could band then became “ hi 
o’ sendin’ me Crane at Crane’s Cree 
ioht?? had grown up with the 
to make me feel were all clder than she 


red the woman _ indon himself gav 


voice. Them 1e end of a dozen vear 


867 


1e men can take flame of the young mother’s life. Her hus 


ired man ”’ to Joseph 
k, and his little girl 


e Crane children, who 


was 


e up the job of life at 


of gruelling labour, 
4 
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for which he was totally unfitted, by nature 
or experience. The two Crane boys married 
early, and their sisters did likewise. One 
of these sisters, having married Lakin, the 





foreman of the stockyard, lived at home, 
and the duties of nurse girl to her children 
vere then added to Miranda’s former none 
too easy job as maid-of-all-work. 

She was considered, by the Cranes and 
ly plain and un- 


their acquaintance, deplorably 
attractive. It was taken for granted that, 





even in that country, where wives are 





snatched at, whatever their personal appear- 
ance, she would never find a lover. Mr 

Crane congratulated herself that this wa 
so, since ‘hired help was almost im- 


possible to obtain; and Miranda received no 





Finaska lies far away into the north and 
west, and even now the law hardly runs 
thereabout. Of late the ttered settler 


had been disturbs 1 bi the bo d briganda 


of a gang calling themselve the Hooded 
Snakes. ‘They were supposed to be disap- 
pointed gold-diggers, back from Alaska, 
and they wore close-fitting black hoods and 
large spectacles, like motor-go es 





Joseph Crane was lucky enough to catch 





Fach might sbe was in a fever of anxiety 
until the men returned, although Crar 
assured her that the threat of the H 


} hluift 


Snakes was sheer b 


and that the 
Was not nearly strong enough to | 
attack him and his men w 
success. 

The day had been hot and : 
had no doubt induced the Crane's ( 


crowd to work on unt t 

There was no anxiety Mirt 

che cro d +) e p ¢ 

hum ed de e to \ S 
disquietude 


She reached the bars at the er 


wide pasture without hearir 


I 
vas very still. The « 
together at their favourite 
and took no heed of het 
Leaning over the bars 
ea to detect the fir 
of the en’s | ( I 
L he 
B 1 t ) 
i r ] 
Alor a Sonn 
S n withdraw I 
S ) 
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voy to be one of that low-down Hooded glittering as they had been alert and merry. 




















£ 

ake gang.” His tongue shot out and curled round the 

“Oh. sie would? What makes you clean-shaven lips in a way that reminded 
an one of a snake. In an instant she saw him 

“ Most of the men round here are decent ten years older, ten times more formidable 
[They don’t jump out at a girl in than she had imagined. 

ark, vad to hear her s jueal.’ ** Look here,’’ said he deliberately, " quit 


Th chap that wants to hear you squeal chipping me. I may as well tell you it’s 
i 


‘ | | | 


| 
| ! ! 









talk 
N ar! I kr | n 
e } 
in t ) 
I nd Ill 
} 
CNT n 
ae 
, 
| 
hi n 
’ \1 
} 
n 
os * 
‘ 


a moment listening intently "—», 871 


YN df y 
seem a pitt *“*Forgetting to withdraw the key, he stood 


1 with ha Their not done. All I want from you is a little in- 


lute, t humo , formation. Is there a girl living on this 
pen neh na { Miranda Standon 
U iH , d t \mazed though she was by this most un- 


expected question, she yet showed him 
lb 1 nothing of her surprise. ‘* Maybe there is, 
maybe there isn’t,’’ said she  pertly. 
I he’s d If 1 was you I'd stroll 
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You've kindly saved me that trouble, 
my dear; but don’t you suppose my 
has no end, because it has—a 
rope’s end. Is there a girl of that name— 


‘s 





‘It’s no business of yours, and I won 
' , not defiantly, 
juietly. ‘* You can see for yourself I wont 


Keep me out e all night, if you like, 





and nobody would so much as hear you 


yu 

“ Bluff!" echoed he coldly and venom 
y. He moved round his cruelly grip 

ping hands until the pain of her twisted 


flesh was agony She compressed he 


mouth, looking up at him with the eyes of 
a tortured animal, but she said nothing at 
” 
ali 


For a long minute he continued the tor- 


ture; then with an oath he let go his hold 


altogether—so suddenly that Mirrie tot 
tered, and would have fallen but for the 
fact that the bars were just behind her. He 
came and stood over her, g 


rasping the top 

rail with both hands, one on either side of 

ler, so that she could not get away 
““Now,”’ he muttered, ‘‘ perhaps you’! 


think better —f i+ 9? 


For a minute she was in such pain that 





a | ¢ rant 4 e 1 } 
ie could 1 reply. When at last she did 


is what she said: 








**No good. I can see you’d get tired of 
oner’n me,” 
He stood there, gazing down at her, hi 
th working She w wholly in } 
; Nothing but the st ns fa 
} , er 1 } wreakin : 
0 ( But I He i t 
¢ > wa a the vir ® 
to ? ) 
was he deceived by her manner of receiv 
his questio 
1 Ceol hy 1. “* there ain’t mani 
oY, find « of quite en 
il Ke yu tue the day ) é 
** Shall I? e retorted; and suddenly } 
ped, took her slip of a body in his arme 
and set down a kiss on her mout! I 
fo 1 only a tichtly-cliy ped line of ha 
n é he had just seen two delicat 


} 


lips. She was as stiff as a rod in his clasp 





braced thi ign ali Der n to resist. 
He was so intent pon ihe that I did D 
hear the sound that came plainly enough 


] ‘ + ' " 
ered, t | KnCW 
vou 1 ‘ i a dK) 

} y + ‘ 7! 
Se here come oO 

, A Ss 
never was k d é ‘ 
Lome | let ( ! I ne 

ré hele) m t < 
oe 11 ' ‘ , 
Al ev ( | ‘You 
me 2.3% ” 
Tl foll - 
‘eT hic ‘ ” 
She ad t tne 7} 





7 
track, oO s t t ] 
ctanr ] ¢ vw 
7 ppe . ’ 
Fair x + , 
utair were 7 





¢? 
to WwW t 
re ir le ¢ 
. 1 
K her in t t ! 
nist. turned he y . 
‘ T ’ 
‘] n le 1 
erate! , \ 
est voin yr ¢ h é i | t 
nething ¢ e S64 ¢ 
. nert ] 
f \ erh | 
It me.” 
Mirrie felt in } anr y 
Be ae 1 } f 
1 nuge Ke 1 t f 


, 1 
+ + 
’ , 1 + 1 
n ‘ 
walt | aint ! 
\ 1 ’ 
N¢ ] m t rot etoT 
Neverthele + 
t lisp \ 
al Was ft t 
xcitement ca e 
‘ ) 
‘ T + 
| ' r ¢ 
A in 























“She crept in, 
with the effort she 


isping and s 


had made’ —», 872 


ster ' 

Her clut H er off 
elbowing rd, and 
feeling a hat she 
fell or fl Ne upain'. aceall 
Was juct a} ‘- 


T 
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Drawn 
Wiln , 
a cataract of bundle yt iw, 
ring and burvit ii f- 
( It Was he 
ed forth he } 
muw’ll know Mirrie S don t 
e her, I guess!” 
e door slammed, and before he ild 
himself against it he he tl key 


, 1.3 
In the 1OcK 


ri 


HE Crane’ 


re ad ' 


CHAPTER 
Miranda Tells | 


s Creek c1 


the vard one atter ar 


the 


\n’ 


e m 


e 


} 


kitchen door, 


her harsl 


il 
ler Tale 


( ch 
er back,’ w f what 
1 herself in ‘ welcome 
Yes \\ eXtT t 
where’s that hu el tt to 
I sent to watch out for v ind 
the tip to dish up s I shouldn’t 


keep vou waitin’ ?’’ 
‘“D’'ver mean Mirrie?” asked Crane, 


wa 





} leet 


g his head and arms in a huge bucket 
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placed in the great stone sink, “TI ain’t 
you boys 


seen no signs of ’er. Any 0’ set 
eyes on aT” 

Nobody had. 
’? asked the house mistress, 
look. In all her world 
work, dullness and ceaseless effort, Mirrie 
spot. In her 


Sarah was wont to say: 


*“’ What’s come to the 


gel? with a 


worried of hard 
calme! 
ait 
done me duty by the kid, and she’s paying 
me back better’n you might expect.” 

™ Hope nothin’ 
her,” she muttered, as she poured out the 


was the one bright 
moments Aunt 


ain’t gone wrong with 


dozens of big mealy potatoes on to the dish 


from a huge iron saucepan. 

Nobody took much notice of what she 
There 
laughter, as the men sat down; and the 
having piled the table with a 
supper, also took their seats 


said. was clattering, talk, some 
women, 
plentiful 
thereat. 

The late return was caused by the felling 
of a particularly monstrous oak whose last 
moments had been critical, and 


downfall was regarded as quite an engincer- 


whose 
ing feat. Crane, in the intervals of wolfing 
his food, gave details, and the men co1 
roborated. Suddenly there came a fumbling 
at the latch, then a knocking on the door 


‘There she is,’? observed Aunt Sarah; 
and Pat Gates, who sat nearest the door, 
arose and opened it. 

The girl who entered was as white as 


} 


chalk. She crept in, gasping and shaking 
with the effort she had made; and a cry 


went up: 


** Hallo, Mirrie! Seen a ghost?’ 


s¢ No. 3ut | got one ©’ them Hooded 
Snakes locked up in the Pasture Barn 
He’s as slim as they make ’em, and if you 
want to be sure of him, you’d better go 


out and bring him along right smart.” 
A dead silence fell. Mirrie k d 


sank down on 
a bench against the wall and, to her own 


vexation, shook uncontrollably She wa 
; . 


paying with every fibre of her high 


the 


2 


nervous system for 
hour. 

“You say,’”’ at last said Crane slowly, 
“that you got—one o’ them Rattlers 
locked up in the Pasture Barn?” 

She nodded. ‘ You 
added. 

“ How’d yer induce him to walk in there 
and stay while you shut the door?” 


hurry *? ef 
hurry, she 


better 


There was frank incredulity in the voice, 
and Mirrie winced from thoughts of the roar 


that would go up if she should tell 


1 
them 


$7 

















that she had used her own charms as the in. man t 
ducement. jark 
**T don’t know. Reckon he was a bit M 
soft,’ said she weakly. =< 

There was a general murmur of corro. 
boration. ‘‘ Quiet, boys,’’? said Aunt Sarah 
sharply. “lf he really is one o’ them 
Hooded Snakes, he perhaps hadn't seen at 
petticoat in weeks That makes some men “2 
plumb silly. Ain’t done you no harm—eh, wut 
Mirrie ? ” 
“None as I shan’t get over,’ was t 
reply. ‘* But if uu want him, you just ¢ 
Tigant there and tak 1m,”’ | Aul 
Herbert Crane, th m, stood up. H t 
eyes were fixed doubtfully upon Mirrie, | ’ 
had let her head fall sideways upon a s 
which projected from the wall besid 
bench, and seemed in apabie Or turt \ 
ellort. He shru ed l 10 ( ‘We 
who's coming along > said he. ‘* The Dad 
has had all he want to-da\ . but if ther 
tne chance ota capt ire, Id nts ipp e | 
need ask twice for volunteers.” 
Four of the men rose at once. “] 
missus’1l keep our supper for us! 
grumbled one, 5 
Mirrie raised her 1, fumbled 
ron, and held out to Herbert the k 
the barn. Hi t 1 a moment 9 
( iriously at the liv im Ss upo ( . 
visible as she raised He « 1 
room to his mother. ‘* She’s metar 
rivht,’? said he in a low voice. ‘ Poor kid! | 
[ry and make her tell you met} 
late ies | 
As the were 1 the ol ng O 
Mi le Tra ed he d | p ke ea 
* There’s not ¢ l I Ye 1 « p 
to take lights 1 ind the p s : 
don’t give 1 the B.. 
You leav to deal with th ip, T | 
d il He'll b rT evel 1 
plied Herbert; and went it, follo ) 
hi men. 
When they returned, inside the I, 
Mi rie had bee ent to be | with her ¢ 
tied up in arnica ind Aunt Sarah ‘ 
heard from her some part of what t k 
place. 
The men came k, hunery, angry, dis- 
appointed They had found no captive, 
though they ransacked the barn thoroughly. 
Neither had they discovered how he had n 
broken prison. Herbert gravely in- - 
clined to be s: eptical ‘© She made up that 
story,” said he. ‘* Something’s happened— 
but not that. Use yer own sense. Is any 
72 























man that’s got eyes likely to walk into a 
dark place for the pleasure of talking to 
Mirrie?” 

“She says he wanted to pump her about 
and that she pretended she 


ited here, and likely to stand 








in Wi 

Herbert turned unaccountably red. 
“Pooh! Shucks! There’s no mystery 
man’s doings,’’ said he 
“The poor little wretch came 
and she’s in- 


bout the olk 






5 some drunken beast 
ented all this.’’ 

Aunt Sarah groaned. Then it’s my own 
ult, ’Twas I sent her down the pasture; 
and she said to me then: ‘ What d’you 
sendin’ me down there in the dark?’ 


’ 


“ce 








she savs. Poor little creature! ” 
“Oh, well!” said Herbert, after a pause, 
in’'t be helped, can it? But I don’t 


believe, not for a moment, that she ever had 





one o’ them Rattlers inside of that barn. 
Don't see how he could ’a’ got out in the 
time; | be mighty clever.” 

We iv he is that Robin Dud- 
ley, who’s the movin’ spirit of ’em all 
Some say he comes of a high family in 


“He’s likely to end pretty high up in 
id her n dryly ** On the end 
inch, I should guess. Does Mirrie 








“Well, she thought it might be, because 
she says he had a way of runnin’ his tongue 


» Jd 


Ke does, and 





id the same fixed eyes.” 


he’s got it all pat,’’ said Herbert; and 
went off to bed. 








A period of great quiet supervened round 
nd about | iska_ afte t] If the 
fooded Snak were at work, it w na 
fferent d The tim fe rs went 

ly protected to and from their work, but 

y ly trie l to ( ere ‘ er with them 
or the women left at h me. 

Mirrie’s bru ses faded ind he vent bac K 
to her usual quiet wav, scribbling upon odd 
Its of Paper in a sm v-k whenever 
er d ties allows 1 of such ] ce Shi 
seemed the Nevertheless, a new 
‘ing was at work within her. Ceaselessly 
she asked herself the questior Why had 


¢ Hooded Snake wanted to find Miranda 
Standon? [ft did her 


not occur to her as 
Naceih? cha 

Possible that “‘ Uncle Joe” could 
28 : 

igntened her upon the point 
Nobody ever mentioned 





the events of that 
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night to her; but among the Cranes it was 
an understood thing that she had invented 
the story of the Hooded Snake in order to 
cover some prank of ther own which had 
ended unfortunately. Mrs. Crane’s theory 
was that there was no man concerned in the 
injury to Mirrie’s arms, but that the hurt 
was self-inflicted, whether by accident or 
design, and the story of the adventure con 
cocted in order to make of herself a heroine, 
even for an hour. 

The routine of life at Crane’s Creek 
flowed on as usual. Lakin the foreman 
quarrelled with Rose his wife; Herbert was 
superior and rebuked their disputes. The 
Lakin children grew bigger, noisier, hardet 
to control, and Aunt Sarah began, as she 
said, to “‘ feel her years.” 

So Christmas drew on. 
such a big party at the Creek as usual; for 
George, the younger son, and his household 
could not be present, his wife not being 
well. Herbert and his wife went each 
alternate year to spend Christmas with het 
family down in Winnipeg, and this was 
their year for doing so. 

A curious accident befell Lakin a few 
days before Christmas. He had been up to 
a distant part of the estate to see to the 
horses there, and had left his saddle-bag 


ing on the stable-door. Coming to it 








after dinner, and feeling in it for his 


tobacco, he was badly bitten by a rat which 
had by some means difficult to conceive got 
inside 


fhe bite was poisonous and _ festered 
totally incapacitating his right hand. 

The day before Christmas 
tempted a warning. 

“Uncle Joe, you didn’t believe me when 
I told vou about that Hooded Snake I 


in the big barn. Well, it was tru 





an’ George not here, an’ Lakin 


bad hand; funny thing, too, a rat gettin’ 
in his bag like that. Better tel! the chaps to 


be on the look-out, hadn’t you?’ 
“What? Hain’t you forgot that stuff 
vet?'? was the discouraging response 
© Vou go to bed and to 
and leave Unels ] ( to gwuard the 
e. That’s his job, that is.’’ 
Ne vertheless, he did i ( trict orders to 
the bovs, and espe ially Pat Gates and 
Jerry Riley, that they should be home punc 
tually in time for the festa 
and no doubt they would have obeyed these 


orders, had it not been for the presence at 
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Stuckey’s store (whither, of course, they 
went during the afternoon, to wish Miss 
Linda Rudge a happy Christmas) of a most 
amiable and attractive stranger, whom they 
and 
whose hospitality was so unlimited and so 
potent that, at the time when they should 
have been heading for the Creek, they were 
both-of them sound asleep under the table, 
as were also a couple of their coadjutors 


described as a ‘‘ sure-nuff white man,”’ 


who had been attracted to the same 
rendezvous. 
CHAPTER Ill 
The Farmhouse is Raided 
S the hour of the Christmas supper 


arrived and the men failed to put in 

an appearance, Mirrie’s heart told het 
that her long dread would come to an end 
that evening. 

She considered the garrison. There were 
the Lakin children, all of them so much 
deadweight—creatures in need of protection. 
There was Rose, their mother, mostly en 
grossed with cutting up her invalid hus 


band’s dinner, since his hand was quite 
useless. 
There were four farm hands, three of 


them lads, the fourth a man called Hine, 
who had grown old in Crane’s service and 
was beginning to fail. 

The remainder of the men had married 
quarters, and a feast was usually made on 
the day after Christmas for them and their 
tamilies. 

When Mirrie carried in the tray of spoons 
and forks, to complete the laying of the 
table in the big supper-room, she found 
Crane pacing restlessly to and fro before th 
fire. 

She could see that he was troubled. In 
fact, he was finding 
memory of what the girl had said 


forced upon him the 
i That an 
attack was likely to be planned for Christ 
mas, when the whole strength of the place 
would be assembled, he had never supposed 
But now—things began to look odd. Her 
bert, who always took the lead, 
No doubt the Hooded Snakes knew 
: How did the rat get into 
saddle-bag? Where were Gates 
Finlay and Withers ? 

There was an odd, apprchensive look— 
almost furtive—in the 
Mirrie as he 


Was away 
that 
Lakin’s 


and Riley, 


eyes he fixed on 
stood in the middle of the 
room, one elbow supported on the 
arm, fingering his goatee beard. 


other 


**T "low I’ll jest slope down to the shacks 
and tell the boys to look lively 
slowly. 

‘* Think that’s wise: 

He hesitated. 
gel, ‘stead of me? 

““ 1'll go,”’ she replied, “ but if I do, don’t 
you expect me back. | warn you I shal! 
be taken.” 


r,”’ said he 


” she inquired dry 


“Perhaps you'd go, my 


“Come now, don’t talk silly! 
old man sharply. ‘‘ What 
that? ’’ 


“cc 


\ said the 
makes you say 


That chap—the one as I shut in the 
barn—said he'd 
meant it too.’’ 

“Ef you’re scairt, I won’t send you, 
said he, taking down a lantern from th 
wall. 

** See here, 
earnestly. ‘ 


have me. I reckon 


Uncle Joe!” said the gi 
Either I’m altogether mistook, 
or—or else I’m not 
plumb crazy to be outside with 

light. If they would take me, they'd 

dozen times rather take you—and they wil 
too. Let me put on a black cloak and slip 
out of a door that hasn’t got no light inside, 
so’s nobody could see it open. I'll try 

get there without being seen; but if tha 
Dudley—Deadly Dudley, don’t they cal 
him ?—has got any sense, he’s out to stop 
your sending a warning to the shacks, ain’t 
he? Come to that, where's Hine and the 


If I’m not, then you're 


going 


ploughboys? 

For a 
looked 
settler 
Mirrie. 


yard ? 


They ain’t rolled up yet.” 
moment like horr 
out of the hawk eyes. Then the 
laughed. “ You’re 
What! Take me in my own st 
Here in Canada, where we live 
under the law? You've 
me as nervous as what you are. I better g 
along and see that all’s right, so’s I can 
show you there’s nothing to fear.” 


something 


shucks, 


talkin’ 


pi etty near made 


“But there is something to fear,’’ said 
the girl urgently. At that 
Sarah imperiously summoned her from the 
kitchen, 


leavin’ her 


moment Aunt 


back asking what she was doin’, 


there with a pot in one hand 


and no dish on the table The girl was 
obliged to set down her tray, and run to the 
assistanc e of the flushed and heated cook 

When she returned a minute or two later, 
Crane had gone out 

The foreman the only 
man in the house, and to Mirrie it was all 
a foregone She tip-toed to a 
the stockyard and 


To them pre- 


invalid was now 


conclusion. 
window overlooking 


listened with all her ears. 


sently came a noise, something like that o! 











B 
B 














sudden dog-fight — 
snarling 


growling, 
something 


there was 


mufled about the 
sounds, ‘W hich soon 
ceased completely. 
“My-ran-da__.Stan- 
don, air you crazy, 


opening that winder?” 


ried Aunt Sarah, bust- 
in with the first 
of the feast—a 





dish of lake-trout. 


At the same moment 
Rose Lakin could be 
heard descending the 


chil- 


and at- 


stairs, with her 
dren, washed 
evening’s 
A high, 


voice de 


tired for the 
festivities. 
childish 
manded : 
‘Will 
the pudding on fire? ”’ 
Mirrie, closing the 
window as desired, re- 
marked aloud : 
* They 
alled me Cassandra, not Mi 
“What rubbish are you muttering: 
tied her aunt irritably. ‘* Do pull yourself 
together, Mirrie. All you’ve 
rking like a good ’ and now all of a 
idden you go off, 
“ Why,’ 


“where are those 





grandpa set 


down the stairs, 


up here?’ 
shud *a’ 


” 


anda 
> 


day been 
like this.” 
said Rose, arriving in the room, 
Like their cheek, 
s’t it, to keep us waitin’, Christmas Day, 
”» 


acting silly 


chaps? 
for our supper? 
“Not me. I 
If they don’t choose ¢ 
eat it cold!” cried her 
the master, Mirrie?”’ 
“I’m not quite 


ain’t goin’ to wait for ’em. 
omin’ in, they may 
mother. ‘* Where’s 
sure, but I think—I think 
¢ Hooded Snakes have taken him,” said 


Mirve e, who was standing up by the table 





vith a curious look of strain in her widely 
opened eyes. She was wearing a white 
‘erge jumper frock, cut round and rather 
‘ow in the throat, and with sleeves to the 
elbow. She had taken some pains with the 
aiTangement of her pale hair, and as Aunt 
Sarah’s eyes fel] upon her she was taken 
aback by something she saw in her The 
thought swiftly travelled through her 
es “T always knew her mother was a 

croughbred, and it comes out.” 

“ For shame. Mirrie, frightening the 


little uns ! 99 


cried Rose indignantly 





**As she spoke Lakin came 
his band- 
aged hand in a sling. 
he asked sharply "— p. 876 
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‘What's 


Mirrie 


down 


did not reply. She was hghting 
which was rising in he: 
and which she felt, 
upper hand, 
Her mind went flying round, 
There 


rooms on tne 


something 


throat, if she allowed 11 


to gain the meant collapse 

trying to think 
were in the 
ground floor, 


what she could do. 


nouse two large 
one of which was the kitchen; the other, in 
vhich the meal was now spread, the sitting 
In front of these two was a smaller 


forward, with two doors, 


two rooms be 


room. 
b ulding 


standing 
one leading into each of the 


hind. This was used as hall, lobby, and 
general assembling place. 

Mrs. Crane expected the men to leave 
their guns there, and from it the stairs 
ascended to the upper floor. 

Without any reply to what was being 


said, 


to this front hall 


Mirrie pushed open the door leading 
and went in. She took het 
uncle’s rifle from the corner where it stood 
and, shelf, found ammunition, 
and proceeded to load. 


followed her, 


going to a 


angrily expostulating 


about? Had she 


Rose 
What was she 
d lenly 
Having 


thinking 


gone mad 





loaded her weapon, Mirrie went 
to the door, turned the heavy key in the 
lock and withdrew it 


Rose,” said she, 


“if you value 


your 
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husband’s life at a penny piece, run round 

to the kitchen door and put up the bars.”’ 
As she spoke Lakin came down the stairs, 

“What’s up 





his bandaged hand in a sling. 
here? ’”’ he asked sharply. 

said Mirrie 
turning to confront him. [he men have 
none of up, and Joe 
went out a while back to call ’em, and he— 


**T think we’re surprised,” ; 


them turned Uncle 


he hasn’t come back.” 





The effect of what she said upon Lakin 
was extraordinary. He turned white as 
chalk, stagge slightly, and grasping at 
the back of a. chair. “The durned 


hounds!” * What d’you know 


he gasped 
ne gasped, 


about it, eh?” He turned furiously upon 
Mirrie, then paused in mid rage, and held 
up his left hand, which trembled. ‘* Hark! 


That’s them, ain’t it? They're 
comin’ now.” 
All . listened 
tramp, tramp of many feet approaching the 
door. 
Mirrie 
that’ 
The man turned green. 
“Lock the door 
to raise his voice. 
see that 
reply as she went 


the barrel of her rifle against the key-hole. 


heard the tramp, 


looked at Lz 


our bo 


“You think 


} oe 
she asp d. 


ikin. 


ss and the boys? ”’ 


!” he panted, not daring 


J 


? 
done 


Mirrie’ 
up to the door and placed 


already,’’? was 


Someone tried the latch. There was a 
momentary pause. Then a voice called, 
not very loud: 

‘Hallo! Let us in!” 

“Who are you? ’’ cried Mirrie clear] 

© Riley, Gate and the rest 

= Liar!t” iid } calm 7. ind = fired 
through the key-hole. 

\ howl of rage was heard, followed bv a 

im of bad inguage quite ¢ rug oO 
pel an idea that those outside were t 
wn crowd 

**Quick—help!’’ cried Mirrie, 1 n 
, : 


un and starting to drag a 





cuy icross the door. Mrs. Crane 
La 1 hi wife, just returned from 
the ba k door, helped. 


But they might as well have 


e incoming tide with a straw Ther 
vere barri d and wind ww pieces in the 
storehouse—the farm might have been able 


to withstand an attack if 


well g ITTiso1 d 
and duly prepare d as it was, hardly three 
minutes elap ed before the hall window wa 
smashed and men were tumbling in, helter 


skelter—men with tightly-fitting black head 


5 





pieces which covered neck and chin 


Wearing motor-gogge lt sO that the 


oo b] 


completely disguised. 








Without wasting words they proceeded t 
tie up Lakin and, having opened the door, 
to carry him outside, wholly regardless of 
the screams of his wife and family. 

Mirrie had caught up the rifle on their 





entrance, and almost made wd her ex 
the kitchen, thjnking that her < 


chance lay in getting word to someone out- 





into 


side of what was going on, 


} 


But the invaders were just too quick 


her. A man at once darted to each 
and before 


she could raise the heavy 
and take aim she was disarmed and 
one of 


up like a mummy in the window 


tains, ripped down for th 


Mrs. Crane, her daughter and the cl 
dren were now reduced to n ti 
and stood together, nt, await 1¢ 





move. One of the Snake 
Crane and spoke. 

Phis 
he, *“ and you have ten minut in W 
lect anyth ney 1 want to take away 


house is o4 ing to be 


you. We are going to lock 
| re} 
ree 


barn on the pasture, and y 


Rk iat 

** She fired on my 1 , and therefore she 
is my prisoner I out the pr 
1. ’ 

All right, Aunt Sarah!” said Mirrie 

n a loud voice, “ you'll live to see tl 

vards hang 1, o fear! Kee] p 
} too 

it 1 \. 

“Gag the pi '% cried Dudle 


rhed tauntingly. 


| him ‘ he lives! ’’ she 
rhe ] The r¢ 1 1 ene 1 1S th V 
be.” The bandagir ) ( mo 1 che 1 
further utterance. 
ia out!” the short, shary 


Carrv_her 
‘ 


order. Mrs. C 


Vi as 
epped forward, her 


She was a prou 


Ie OW voine to stoop to 


id She vot no chance, 
‘Madam, if you don’t 


vo and collect 


some food and clothes, I regret that you 
must go without them.” He glanced at Mls 
watch “Vou have now seven minute? 
only.”’ 


(End of Chapter Three) 
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Where Thrift 
Does Not Pay 





The Amazing Story of Germany 
after the War 


By Maude Meagher 


For the individual in Germany to-day the only extravagance is thrift, 
and to lay by money for the future is the worst form of improvidence. 


N these days, when the newspapers of the 
world are battlefields on which rages the 
question of Germany’s ability to pay the 
reparation demands, there is a 
erson in the literate world not 
some opinion or other on the subject. 
of traveller 


the passport 


scarcely 
, 


who has 


Especially is this true the 
who manages to satisfy regula- 
f | are 


ns (for exchange | 


t welcome in Berlin) and enter Germany. 


valuta profiteers 





Ip before 


hy} 


He generally has his mind made 1 


hand either that the Germans are a hypo- 
tical and prosperous people, unwilling to 
yulder their just responsibilities, on 


they 


or, 


people 


} 


the other hand, that 
I ished and he Iple ss. 
I myself went to 


are a 


Germany a few weeks 


ago inclined to the liberal view From 


ding many journals I had come 


lieve that Germany might be pushed to 
nkruptcy by too great impatience on the 
t of her creditors. 

A City of Mad Extravagance 





What was 1 surprise, then, to find, on 


entering Berlin, every appearance of eX 
me prosper Throngs of smartly 
iressed people crowded the fashionable 
roughfares of Unter den Linden and the 


K 


rlursten lamm 


The shops were 


filled with irments of 
kK and fur and articles of luxury priced 
nh the thousands of marks Phe purchaser 


fe not only valuta-profites 
as in Vienna, 


ring tou 





ie Germans themselves 

well. 
Une must realize that the normal value of 
te mark is about a shilling, and that while 
nt no has its old mean ng the 
German still reckons in terms of marks, not 


N terms of shillings or doll 


: adollat translated 
into large quantities of marks Therefore 
t is the more stonishing to see the 
Germans themse! ves willing to pay a fair- 
sized fortune for a tur coat in the spring of 


oe 
he year! 


How dared they do it! 
that 


country 
England \v 


liber 


vere tryin 


il-minded 


to save 


o 
oS 


inspired reparation demands! 


2] 
Teel 


This 


an increasing indignation as I wal 


up the Kurfurstendamm to my hotel. 


A Fever of Spending 





was the 
people in 
from hate 
1 began to 
lked 


Placards in the brilliant clashing colours 


of the new 


Germans have taken from the 


mastel ed, 
hal 
ness Mo 
in the 


ing, and 


foreigners paying from two hundred 
thousand marks for their 


ry sort 


Cve 
Do 
i 


trot 


ment, 


Bene 
whi 


n 


ful 
and Russi 


rhe tl 


chiefly 


Dett¢ 
Cl waded 
hal ks 


sort ot 


a $s 
ft p 
dye ' 


operetta, 


and cabal 


As a \V 


afternoon 


rted chi 


1c 


nig 


school of decoration, which the 


announced 


these 


till 


ot 


filled 


of wine 
impagne 5 
‘dictine to 
ch 
nished by 
an artists. 
atres whe 


r than anywhere e] 


htly at 
In 1 


from 


’ 


Cat. 


lay 


After th 


of course, the 


ets, very eg 


h« 


isitor trot 


with 


was excellently | 
Cze ho Slova 


cabarets 


» were 
dawn the 


Germans 


wine. 


trom 


every sort 


vodka. The en 


Polish, 


ae pia 
S¢ 
hity to 


em ne 


G-dipus Rex of Sophocles, to 


e theatre 
iy and 


nthe dex 


open 


classics ot 


— Nachtlel 
very 


orous, 


and 


fr 


next 


as 


rhere 


Rheinwein 


ol 


re 
Wo! 

Wo 

may 


the deepest 


en,’’ 


sce 4 


om 

mol 
1] 

well 


to 


ld, 


hi 
nu 


1 


lique 


lls of all degrees of gaiety and licentious 
fou 


n 


Russians and 
dance 


y 
I 


as 


ich as the Faust of Goethe or +t 


a 


was 


im” 


11 


al 


vel 


} 
I 


tertain 


yroduced, was 


1 
| 
IN 


produced 


e 


ndred 


1¢ 


expe nsive, 


London, I stood aghast and indignant 


first dav or two at si 


ft genera 


oO 


] extravag 


iceable th: 


rht of 


It 


ance 


more not in 1¢ 
for in Paris to-day pleasurt 
In Berlin it is a madness, 


the sc 


Was 


gaiety 


a 


The Extravagance of Thrift 
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gance, s¢ 


was only 
: 1 
» realize tl 


» far tron 


necessar\ 
his 


lat ft 


1 be 


ing 
db 


an 


genera 


evidence 





infinitely 
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ine 


{ 
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} 
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rat 
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prosperity, has precisely the opposite mean- 
ing. The individual German is taken by a 
madness of ome 
to realize that he loses money by saving it 


For the past few months the 


spending because. he has « 
} g 


lo explain : 


mark has been worth between twelve and 
fifteen hundred to the pound. Just two 
years ago, in Mav, 1920, it was worth one 


hundred and twenty to the pound. I was in 


Berlin at the time, and will discuss later in 
this article the diametrically opposite condi 
prevailed then, 


that 


tions that 
Since 
! 


fallen in value to less than a tenth of 


time, however, the mark has 
what 
it Was worth two years after the armistice 
What in 1920 would have bought a 
will scarcely buy a pair of 
The English householder has known 
hardships of depreciated cu but 


the shilling has steadily righted itself, and 


suit of 
clothes now 
boots. 
the rency, 
been a time since the wa 
that the Englishman could not look forward 
to a certain decrease in the cost of living 
The individual 
hand, who since the war 
and saved thriftil 


there has never 


German, on the othe 


has wor ked hard 


y, finds that he now, afte 
four years of steady saving, probably has 
Jess in purchasing power than he had in 
1920. What is more dismaying, he sees the 


purchasing power of his savings dwindle 

day by day. 
It is hardly surprising, then, that over 

the German people as individuals has com: 


"1 Kat, 


our 


a reckless spirit of drink and be 


merry, for to-morrow hoarded savit 


may be a mere wort 


A story is told in Ger 


igs 
‘less bundle of paper 
| bund! papel 
many which, exag 
gerated as it 


sounds, is yet based upon 


actual changes in money value 


In 1918 two brothers were left ten thou 
sand marks apiece by a rich uncle Phis 
Was a respectable fortune, and the good and 
thrifty brother put it in the bank again 
the time when he should marry 

The other brother was a ne’er-do-well and 


a drunkard He 


whole ten thousand 


immediately spent the 


marks on five thousand 
bottles of cheap native Vine and settied 
down Oa re ) 1 nk n 
This spring, so runs the story, he finished 
the last drop of his wine and sold the accu 
mulated bottles for ten marks each, cleat 
ing fifty thousand marks on the de ! 
The ovnet brother still has i< ten 
! ' 


thousand marks 


Ihis story, true or untrue as to fact, still 
has its foundation in actual conditions, and 


have 


thrifty people who 


watched the de 





preciating value of their savings, are now | unt} 
in a panic, drawing out their whole capit; i a 
to buy with it, according to their natures 12eS 
clothes, pleasur , or stores of necessities ess im 
anything that keeps a fairly definite valy need b 
in their hands. fed an 


The Race with the Printing-Press “.? 
It is 





obvious that, as whole = stores ‘ nd 





bought up in this fever of spending, pl n 

are forced still higher as pplies a ks 

lessened. | ntra 
To meet these in ea ed prices ¢ tk 

German Government is flooding the countr 

with marks as fast as the printing-press $ 

roll them off. This is another reason 


increasing 
tleod of 


cost of living, for, natur 
as the paper marks swells high 


their purchasing power depreciates, 
The Middle Classes 


As usual the middle 


What has happened to them 





sufferers. 








Germany is simply an exaggerated cas 

what the property-holding classes of a 

belligerent countries went through d g s 

and after the wai Those who live 

their capital are in precisely the posit 

the good and 2) Cl n the s duc 

} ] j \ 

have just told. : 
An income, plentiful before the war 

be now, though ( mposed oft exa 

same number of marks, less than the 

a fitteen-year-o essenger boy rece 
How do they liv sometimes the 

to their pride and starve Sometimes 

earn a slender income doin 

tions or sewing. Sometimes the The 

their possessions and live intily A 

capital, Many the let ipartmel Tt 

foreigners man 
Wishing to change f 5 

private lo le ns, | nswe ed some uve ; t 

tisements in 1 Berlin Lokal N 

The first one | investigated was that ol 

elderly Graf von H . whose wife 

the door to me. It wa a mall, bat 

of about four roon one f which 

lo let. It Was furn ed with an ext 

ordinary mixture of the « leapest of new i 

furniture and some re and va 

ad’art, evidently aved trom a torme! 

ol living. l ater the vrafin contes ed 

her husband’s entire income was consider 

ably less than I was pay ng tor my roou mere 

It 

The Case of the Working Man bee 

Compared with the othe classes in t] Pian 
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country, the German working man is very 
adequately paid. As up his 
wages are increased without question. The 
jess important middle classes may starve if 
need be, but the working man must be well 
fed and contented, for on him depends the 


prices Zo 


nation’s future. 

“We must work!” You hear it on every 
hand where serious-minded Germans are 
talking about money conditions—and no one 

in 
“In 
only 


talks of much else 
Central Europe. 
work lies our 
salvation ! ’’ 
\s individuals 
may 


f~ 


spend 
in an Pl 
to 
lo 


by 


recklessly 
attempt keep {2 ¥ 
from sing ¢ 
further 
de prec ated cur- 
rency. But 
nation 


they 
they 
can only retrieve 
ulti- 


; 
ze that 


themselves 
by 
ncreasing pro 
duction. 
So the working ma 
well hi 


few Baas hy } 
1, for hunger brecds 


mate ly 


ever- 


, 
ut N 
ution, and Bo 

shevism is the 


ist be kept away from 
the door of Germany. 


The Problem of the 
Agriculturist 


The of 
many is another of the 





larmer 





tays on which the future 
{the country depends, these three. 
ere, howeve r, the sit 


Nis one which appears to many serious- 

minded student German affairs to be 
ng inevitably towards disaster. 

The lar eT } ) 


paratively self-support- 


ing. He does not depend, as does the 
Ww m= y . ’ 
: Tking man, entirely on money payment 
for h : 


Mls personal necessities 


But as regards his gene ral production, 
aside fr he } 
aside Irom the smal] lount required for 
Ss tf r ily + ] } 
“S Tamily and stock, he is utterly at the 


métcy of money condition 
be Is in the nature of the farmer’s activity 
that he must take long risks lav his 


Plats far ahead. But past three 


and 
in the 


& 


To illustrate this article I sent out for 


79 


years, so dizzy has been the fall of the mark 
that it has impossible for him to 
Carry on on any large scale without para- 
lysing however high the margin of 
profit with which he attempted 
himself 


been 


losses 


=) 


to protect 


For in the interval between harvesting and 





Three a Penny! 


“a pennyworth of German marks "—and received 
Before the war they were worth ove shilling each. 
sowing again the proht, even one or two 


or three hundred per cent., 
have dwindled in purchas 
than enough to replenish his 

Faced, then, with almost 
| 


bey 


would probably 
value to 


stores 


ing less 


ertain loss, th 


farmers are innine more and more to 


produce only so much as they need for their 


own personal uses This policy can be 
sympathized with to some extent in the in- 
lividual who has the interests of himself 


al But the ultimate 


in Germany 


1 his family to protect. 
t on 
need hardly 


i 
effec conditi 


economic 
be sug 
rhe situation in the agricult 


vested 


iral districts 
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of Germany was strikingly different in 1920, 
when the value of the mark had been rising. 
I travelled through the fertile valleys of the 
Rhine and the Moselle that spring. The 
fields fairly hummed with activity. 





Horse s 
and implements were largely lacking on ac- 
count of the war demands, but in their 
place men and women harnessed themselves 
to ploughs which small boys guided. 

Every square yard of land seemed to be 
cultivated. The roads were line d with well- 
cared-for apple trees, and the ditches filled 
But at that time 
the people were working with some hope 
of making sufficient profit to buy new imple- 
ments and horses. 


with turnips and potatoes. 


A New Style of Wallpaper ! 


German marks are worth so little that they provide a 





They must have lost heavily on that ¢ 

for by harvesting time that year the mark 
had fallen from 120 to 300 to the I 
and by planting time the next year it | 
fallen almost equally as far. Since then it 
1,500 to the pound lev 
A stupendous loss is involved in that f 


the individual farmer. 


has reached the 


““No Sales to Foreigners” 





The situation of the 


is quite as bad as that 





further involved by the problem otf 
ing ‘tourists. 


High as the prices in Germany hay 
soared, the internal purchasing value of th 


mark is higher 
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Others are rationing the amount to be sold 


there has 


to each customer. Lately 
red 1n 


shops the sign, 


ap 
windows of many Berlin 


No sales to 


the 








pe 
foreigners 


jut most shops are following the lead of 
he hotels of Germany and charging the 
foreigners double price. 

This causes some ill feeling. I remember 


old china 


wn chagrin when buying some 


n Nuremberg, marked at a price I could 
afford. 1 was suddenly told that as 
eignel! I must pa double the marked 
e—which dictum snatched the treasures 
ipletely out of my reach 
But the things could with ditticulty have 
en replaced by the owner, and pani has 


shopkeepers by the thi mat as the y see 
ir valuable wares melting away and leav 
behind them only bundles of papet 
mey that grows rapidly more and more 
| 

1LICSS 


Those who Dance and Those who Pay 











I have named the classes of people who 
ire victimized by the depreciated currency 
Germany—the tarmers, the shopkeepers, 
nd th adle These are they 
1 the continued fall of the mark will 
| 1 to com] te nh unit ( ( general 
interaction taker 
Who, then, | p I prosperoi 
ne »| nit nd ite 
Put rt ! n n of the 
elgne n Be I | up a la 
ut of t ‘ i lor example, 
| ‘ ~( ! RR I 1 | iin it he 
| ent, to I oO | yurist 
n ¢ n¢ ‘ G ans who 
nt the ind bare 
i I eis 1 pe of German 
: i have sp whe \ ‘ vavantly 
n hi i t than \ mn at ae 
] te 
Chen there is the Se/ e German 
T-} I n Vy to spend 
i re I h paid less 
ctual t nt rkmen of 
r count \\ ( in 1 Cases 
gher than internal put 
hasing 
Lastly, a fy eers—the hot 
<epe Phi Cat in have 
de tar , I I I a ble 
rices, and so ¢ ‘ , h ‘ 
h-y tyin Kt (; in hem 
Ives have ERT 
lhe hotel keep } not tl | rit ot re 
Placement prices to cot ‘ as dor the 
1505 
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an extremely 
the 


shopkeeper, so that his is 


profitable business in Germany at 


moment. 


Where will it End ? 


Thus it is a very superficial traveller who 





bases his judgment of Germany’s prosperity 
on the pleasure-seeking crowds in the Berlin 


streets. 

For it is obvious to the least acute ob- 
server that the flood of paper marks cannot 
roll off the Government presses for eve 


that unless, however, 


this supply continues the German working 


without a reckoning ; 


man cannot be paid wages commensurate 


with the ever-increasing cost of living; and 
that when the working man is no longer paid 
wages commensurate with the cost of living 
he is likely to become a danger both to 
Germany and the rest of Western Europe. 
Sooner or later, too, the internal purchas- 
ing value of the mark must come to approxi- 


mate its exchange value. This will help to 


protect the shopkeepet and the manufac- 
turer, but will inflict deeper hardships on 
all classes in Germany. 

Meantime the mark falls. And _ the 
Government turns out from its print 
presses millions of little paper slips so 
nearly worthless that I stood ten minutes 


one where it had 


Wal hing the crowd pass 


fallen on the pavement rhey glan ed at 
it, but it was not w the trouble to pick 
it up. 

What will be the end? I asked five Get 
man business men in a railway Carriage 
coming up from Munich the other night, 
“Where will it end?’ 

One answered me, “In_ revolution! 


\nothet agreed. 


> | 
But } 


the three others shook their heads. 


“We are riding swiftly towards some 
thing, we know not what,” they said. “At 
the moment things go fairly smoothly with 
us. But it is a false security. Our money 

ystem is built over a void. Will it fall 


When will the 
And that is the question in Germany to 


through ? reckoning come 


day, a question very different from that of 


Austria. For 


of a country, a maimed and helpless land 


Austria is now but a fragment 
vith a destitute, brilliant capital too large 
\ustria m 


help as a matter of « 


r it to 
outside 
But 
trong, concentrated national fecling. 


support. ust be given 
ourse, 

with a 
What 
will happen when the reaction comes? 


Germany is still a nation, 


That is the problem of Germany, 





That Ruffian 
Bolter’’ 


OB, { 


We stlake, shif 
the 


7 
mei 


Co 


ing the coffee-pot out of line of 


fie and indicating an announcement 
n his Mornine Observer k at tha 
I regard it as the finger of Providence! 
Bob, havu lit h ifter-breakt 4 al 
ette, gave his attention to the Providential 
digit. It was disguised as a small adver 
tisement in the pe nal column on the 


front page \ moorland cottage, ne 


read. oT" | furnished, stabling for a 





pony, bedrooms, sitting-rooms, beat peas 
and potatoes, goodly supply of wat ind 
electric, a goat could be left, in beautiful 
Devonshire, at a nominal rent ) a care 

fully approved tenant, Io! th er mon c 
only, or a longer period might be ed 
on return trom Continent \pp Bolter, 


T. M., Crook Lane Cottage, neat 
Ma Devor 


“The finger of 


Provide nce qgaoest eem 
ver cohe rent, uv i 
( 1} ' t ed he cok ei, wh m 
India 1 ‘ ( \ } an 
he | hy r atti 
ude, my b d 1 no good I 1 
is not full of or foo! Y« ould 
he more 1 | te t our | i nen,” 
He t the heart! dt 
| ‘ ed 
of Lon B | prine! It tim 
we t | t Wi 
+ ‘ ( ; ; 1 ‘ cel 


' 
, 
to B Hat iN ‘ t 
| ID 
1 B 
ri ) le 2) rn 
, , 
| 
| | _— | ' 
4 ; Pe 
‘ 
BR 
\ 
‘ ‘ 
ri 1 led hir letter 





A Holiday Story 
By 
James A. Andrews 


“DEAR MADAME,” it 











have vacated the cottage by thx f 
week I will put the key und 
brick on the right as you enter t ardea 
y the wicket vate The « qu 
crossed ‘and ( o." and be mac p 
me. It will be th six pounds { 
whole period, which | ould 
receive by return, as I leave for ° 
tain destination very rt Pie 
sind to the goat, an ) \ 
“T. M. BOLtTEr. 
‘Fixed,” said the colonel. “ Here ; [ 
marching orders, Bob.” 
Bob read the letter with ra t 
that brought a_ he ed colour to 
father’s face 
‘Now,” he admonished, “no « 
Bob. Rusti i 
admirable Th est ! life I 
by doubt We'll et p 
rail to-morrow, t Ply t 
' oO on Tuesd I 
No ? said ] I 
I kne W l’d have to t ot 1 >? 
| 
I ) 
‘“BWDEAL!” excla l the « f 
vent : Gi I 
Bi) \\ van 
) nd en 10 ( 
. | | 
4 
re ! f the pre 1 1 / 
justin ( 
ly t wa | f | 
Magna, but ‘ t 
well-stocked ‘ 
imphitl | 
nN tim | t l 
| ert I 
| Col Wy, \ 
t Old J } 
' , ) 
} r ] | f . 4 




























nointed in emerald moss, they reac hed the 
front of the house. A party of three people 
stood just within the wicket gate. The 
first 1 state lady otf middle age, wa 
cting the ope ol untryman 
it t sundry t : Phe 
pa t a girl ot ab fe) hteen, 
ippeared to bé vestigat he bricks set 
sa border to the pat 
Fresh joys! murmured Bob, with hi 
yn tl I You are ularly 
ppropriate, v’nor! 
Dear n aid the col el Chey 
ave Or to e wrol pl. ce Lon st tell 
He went f 1 ra h I’n 
ald I \ | made n take, 
| Crook | ( org 
That's aid the eld , 
\re i Mr. Bolt 
The « ne] frowned } ! said 
e decidedly. “ Not I am 
\ Ve . the pP ent it of thi 
) ) rie cr nded 
I tru ed triumphantlh 
M , ; ; I 
Ml 5 vid ( j 
\ ed ler 
i » ve ore 
t tine ( “) an 
( It i 
' ; aie 
P ¢ furthe 
\ I ( vy the 
psta \l HI t will : 
er E ttecn 
U ; e colon 
' | { Oo know 
‘ Un ext three 1 t anc 
| , 


i 
» et ti ( a Fi 
m i 
) me He the 7 O 
“And p co 1 
. . . , i it wit 
ess dec on € ] j j lotte 
( 
| 
lhe + . } 7 
ered el re proffe 











“THAT RUFFIAN BOLTER” 





night. As I go abroad at the end of the 
week I will leave the key under the tl 


ird 


brick from the end of the garden 


Cheques, which should be caretu sed 
and Co my banket very strict abou 
that hould be made out to me lhere is 
no vat. It will be ¢t 31x pound 
\ | 
hours truly : : 
y3 rT. M. BOLTER 
\nd she added triumphantly : Phat 
letter 1s dated a week ago, sir, and there 
«l date On youl al all ! 
Che colonel handed Lh ettel back. He 


vas dumb It was left to kileen to break 
the ilence She had | returned trom 
the dispo al ot the boxe 
Bolter! he cried Oh, my) unt ! 

And he’s bolted with venty-two pout 
l perhap zx isnt f ( tag iLte ill ! 
Did you say your nat \\ Westlake 

( nquired, Because, 1 t , | am sor! 
I rude to you } Here’s a lette 

1dr ed to u t oe 1 in the hall 


| ; 
( ynel tore 1 p | \ addressed 

L¢ el = B (a \ ce, the 22rd 
R lia He re l 1 


DEAR SIR,—-W © Crook Lane 


\1\ ipol ws are d I I 

cep na lo yo l { d 

t hand over the t ( ot « if 

} e Bor I ha ‘ che ‘ 
1 pPuttil t ) t 

| e.. § lerstand l O 
1 be ca il if é 
ot bed | to both \ 

ty 







Well, that’s a v tr!” said Eile 
Phe col t Wa ! Lh ec! 
cried “Can you W me WV CVICE ( I 
\ part cone 1 Ve tr your Clall to 
Certainly,” count 1 Mrs. Hamilton 
offer of the ¢ t which | accepted, 
lated at the begin oct last week, and 


has no date Ipon it at all. 


prove tha you bay ! nt ( 
ur tenancy and oug 


) 


to come inf 
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here,” he said. “We can’t settle the matter 


to-night, anyway. As far as I can see, 
Bolter’s a rogue who has stung us both. 
My father and I have a camping’ outfit. 


Suppose, without prejudice, we occupy that 
till we can find——” 

‘A modus vivendi,” 
colonel. “Very good, Bob. 
have 
to occupy my cottage for the night.”’ 

“And I,” returned the lady with vivacity, 
not object to you my 
garden, but I warn you that I shall take all 
steps to the 
privileges for which I have paid.” 

The colonel had prepared to thunder a 
reply. Mrs. 
Hamilton, with great dignity, had entered 
the cottage and closed the door. Her part 
ing shot was very successful. 

“Certainly, Eileen, there is something 
doubtful about the whole affair, but 
whether the guilty party is Mr. Bolter or— 
or anyone else, time alone will show.” 


the 
mean- 


completed 
In the 
while madam, 


you my permission, 


will camping in 


ensure enjovment of the 


But it would have been vain. 


very 


sob and his father made a strategic re- 
treat to the the back of 
The colonel breathed heavily. 
awkward situation, Bob,” 


the house. 
va 


he said. 


van at 
beastly 
‘I don’t 
know, I’m sure, whether these people are 
to be taken at but 
thing I am certain of, that is, that if ever 
I come that Bolter [ll 
him alive, sir, skin him alive! ” 


their face value, one 


across ruffian skin 


Ill 


endi 


had 


included half 


modu S U7 


week. It 


gone on for a 
shares in the 
produce ot 
caravanners to 


the garden, the right of the 
the 
and the use of a small paddock about the 
Negotiations had 
dignity by both 
time ot 


water, and the stable, 


size of a tennis lawn. 
been carried out with great 
and life 


the 


parties, became a Waiting 


until mysterious solter, or a better 


landlord, should 


the meanwhile dignity must be maintained 


accredited turn up. In 


‘No fraternizing, Bob, no fraternizing. 
[hey’ve taken away our birthright.’’ 

If the colonel was bitter towards hi 
rivals he was positively venomous upon 
th rogue who had windled them. 

That fee-snatching pirate, that ruffian 
tolter,’ was his usual mode of refer- 
ence. “If he ever shows his face here again 


11) the 


horse-whip ! ” 


matter with the Old Lady’ 


argue 


“And very nice too,” agreed Bob 


“rh 


jolly well hold his legs while you do 
guv'nor.”’ 
Mrs. Hamilton was no less fie 


“Colonel Westlake 
a gentleman, but the least he 


may be an othcer 

done in the circumstances was to have ¢ 
away and left us N possession As 
Bolter Bolter’s a 


buy some chops at 


brute I must go 
Minihum Maena 
Every treaty is subject to a 


and-take in its 


certain 
practical adjustment 


) 


even an ex-colonel of Rohillas can 
every ncy The first variat 
the Westlake modus 


the give and-take f the 


conting* 


could hay 


were two contracting parti and only 
fork. Doubtless the lonel would 
regulated its possession by a strict tim 
table, but when the question arose he 
jogged three miles on the Old Lad 
bacon and eggs in Minihum. Therefore t 
duty of interpreting the spirit of the « 
lav with the junior branch 

eileen arrived at the potato patch to f 
Bob and the fork in possession. She vw 
under strict injunctions from headquarte 
not to bandy words with the enem | 
enemy, however, seemed clined to | 
words with her. At least, he b 
cheerful “Good morning,’ and paus 
roll up his shi eeve 

* When vou’, lone with th fork, 
| een d tantiv, disregarding the 
tion, “TI shall be lad if you will leave 
there I want it 


“Right-o,” said Bobby with a grin 


proposing to dl ¢ Ip} 
I’m going to clean out the stable. \ 
shall have vhen I've fini 1 

30obby decided that if the enemy want 
to be sniffy he could be ffy t Be 
it was one way of keepi the rl t 
and Bob had an eve fer the picturesq 

But what ab t our lunch si prot 
Fileen. “You won't have _ finish 
apt 

‘T don’t suppo will 1ereed Bobt 
halting in h work and contemplating t 
landscape. “You know, Mi Han 
I’m not used to it. Pr is slow, vi 
slow 

It was. After watching it for five minutes 
Eileen tried sarcasm Ee: -¥ Wi 
move as fiercely as that? Won't it affect 
your heart? ” 

“My heart,” he explained gravely, “is in 
a bad way. Ladies with blue eves, golden 
hair, and primrose-coloured jumpers have 
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It, 


“If you are going to be impertinent,” 


always had the most devastating effect upon 


returned Eileen blushing, 


was exact, “I shall go away. It was my 

own fault for talking to you at all.” 

“Entirely,” agreed the young = man. 

“And it may be catching.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“This heart business of mine that you 
blaming yourself for,’’ explained 





“But 





try about it, I fon 
give you,” 
“T wasn’t, and 
u can’t.”’ 
“T insist on it! 
Bobby endeavoured 
look saintly 
You can't stop m« 
forgiving you, Mis 
Hamilton. I'm a 
whale at it! ” 
‘Go away, he 
B bby | oO k ( d 
pained. “Think of 
poor starving old 
ther, who’s comin g 
me trom toil. 
Surely you wouldn't 
2eDTIVe me ol the 
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for the portrait 


le . 
S22%)\ »»y le 
i & 
un) 





pleasure of greeting 
m with a Tew 
potatoes ¢ ”” 
There didn’t seem 
» De any answer to *** What are you doing in that 
. 80, seating ridiculous position?’ she asked 
lerseil with len 
shity on the top wire of th irden fence moved upon your gaunt and emaciated 
> prepared to wait form, dear lady. I have little to bring as 
Bobby lifted two more potato roots anda peace offering, but such as it is I lay it at 
00k them, then hi paused “Mi your teet 
Hamilton,” “Oh, stop ragging,” she said. ‘“ Have you 
Eileen conte mplated a distant e of tors really dug them for us?’ 
Out of the corner of her eve she c uld sec “Yes,” admitted the young man sadly. 
le young man advan towards het ‘I am too impressionable. I have become 
She would disregard him. traitor to my bread and salt, not to men- 
But you can’t disregard a me who } tion my eggs and bacon, They are yours.” 
-" eling at your feet, especially a present For a second he threw off his bantering 
ble young man wit nice face and a manner. “I say, Miss Hamilton, there 
cultured accent and the merriest, most ems no chance of that jolly old crook, 
“nigmatic eves you have ever s¢ “What Bolter, turning up—and three months is a 
re you doing in that ridiculou position ? ” lone time. Can’t we make an alliance 
~~ asked Mums wouldn't hear of it,” said she. 
“The kindly fruit of the earth,” said “My view exactly,” agreed he. “ That’ 


Bobby. ; , 
Bobby, indicating his burden, a basketful of 


look 


newly dug potatoes. 


“] 





easily contrived! But if we’re to greet one 


cannot un another for the next three months like two 
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old maids who’ve quarrelled over the curate, 
[ shall expire! 

“It is rather grue.,’ she admitted. 
“Of course it’ 
easy to understand. My eld guv’nor’s pre 
judiced like that He takes narrow view 
bu really he’s the best-hearted old boy i 
ie world. I flatter myself I've brought 
him up guite well And if the poor, deat 


things get any pleasure out of feel here 


He enlarged nh policy 


l should be the last to deprive them of it 
But suppose we bury the jolly old hatchet 
when they’re out of the way. We can 
always dig it up as requisite.” 

“It is very like that with mums,” said 
Eileen. “I can’t quite und 
this She’s no end of a sport 
course, it does seem rather like being done 
in the eye, and she hates that.” 

“And about the funeral? ”, suggested 
3obbv. 

“What funeral, Mr. Westlake? ” 

The hatchet, with you and IT as chief 

mourners !’ 

She smiled. “Oh,” said she. “You 


yuried that in my basket of potatoes ten 


] uune man. “Havea 
on it, old thing. The great white 
ne in to Minihum and won't be 


yack for iI Let me show you afl th 
Lidge n our 1 ; 

No end sorry,” she said, getting down 
from the fer I’ve got to cook Junch 
\u revoir! ”’ H T-Wa\ down the varden 
path e turned Do you ever \ k up 

r eam t ara BR ( Sor +} 
views are awf | 1 the afterne ! 
I the me le ( el Westl with 
1 CONVOY « provi I wa ( i! e Old 
Lady uy e stee il] f the ville \ 
pedcestrian or e road before him was toil 
n i ( i¢ n In 
pite of the ct that she carried two heav\ 
»y and 
ect ie F mwed ) lvantage i 
e cre coa nd e wore 
Biscuit-e ch t 1 DI ut 
t off lit inkkle ] ' feet. 
“Gad! id the olonel, who | ( 
for f ! that no ¢ t I n She 
don’t ( ( t like 
either, b ! 
T he Old | ' 
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an 
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ma 
an hour and a quart 
and during that 
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ervice ” had 
after his retirem: 
with the date of Cay 
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IV 


T befell on a warm and sunny afternoon 


some three week later that cottage and 
caravan and all that messuage was com- 
pictely deserted. So an elderly = litth 


gentleman, armed with a collector’s speci- 
men box and a butterfly net, found no just 
cause or impediment to his entrance from 
Crook Lane. He paused at the wicket and 
regarded the rustic with 
“Just the place, just the place! ’’ he mut 


**More delightful 


scene de ight. 
mured with satisfaction. 
than I imagined even! ” 

and wandered 


1 with an occasional divergence to 


He opened the 
the pat 


Satisty 


gate 


up 
i 


his mind as to whether some patch 


of brilliant colour were a bloom, a beetle 
At length he arrived at the 
door, rambled within, discovered a chaise 
longue in the hall 


hall, dragged it outside and 
himself comfortably the 


or a butterfly. 


disposed among 
cushions. 

He slept. 

Half an hour later the colonel, returning 
apparently from the village, walked in at 
the side gate almost at the same time that 
Mrs. 
an afternon by the pool, strolled with rod 
and creel up the central path. 

F ate, seems to 
for effect, had 
EFileen’s return from a tramp over the moors 


Hamilton, who seemed to have spent 


who sometimes have an 


eye dramatic arranged 


at that psychological moment. She entered 
back door and, finding the house 


still deserted, walked through to the front, 


by the 


where she discovered over the edge of the 
chair what appeared to be a pink enamelled 
dish cover, from which emerged sounds as 
of an old gentleman in process of asthmatic 
strangulation. 

Fate, bent upon doing the thing properly, 
ht Bob round the corner of the cottage 





same moment. 


The matron was speak. 


qu ted. 


“Who put 


the first to 

) ing in my chair?” she 
‘What is it? ’’ said Eileen. 

it there? 

“ec C 


colone] 


is sitt 


onfounded cheek,” growled the 


Then the little old gentleman woke up. 
He looked round dazed for a moment, then, 





asping his tru butterfly net, looked as 
though he was prepared to sell his life 
I can’t have picnickers here,” he said 
obstinatel “It’s private property and 
I won't have it. Go away, good people.” 
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That was too much, Cottage and caravay Le. 
had at last found a common caus 

From tour quarters of the compass 

| y 
advanced upon the chaise-longue and 
it closely invested Ph olonel open 
siege. * Who,’ he asked, ‘who th 
dickens are you?” 

The little old man rose f1 ym. his pli 
**T am the owner of this pr yperty. Ex 
plain yourself, sir. Why are you tresp 
ing here? What have you done with n 
goats sd 

“The owner of the prope! Bae 7 
was rendered as an efi ive is. M 
Hamilton took up the lo part: “ Wh 
then, is your name 

Che little old gentleman’s childlike eyé 
ope ned wide l< 1 M. B i TeT i j 

“The Tarantula of Panama,” S ) 
mented Bob “We've got him at last 


the vulgar the fame of my book was so f 
spread.”’ 

“But look here, Mr. Bolter.’? Mrs 
Hamilton was bent on a speedy explanatior 
“What do you mean by it? You have 
the colonel this cottage and then, appar 
ently, you have let it to m ) 1e sar 
pe riod. For the last t ee months we 
} 


been occupying it and no 








the rightful tenant And e added d 
‘‘we have both paid the rent 
“Let the cottage!’ The 1 ntleman 
jaw dropped until his chin rested on 
chest. “Let the cottage! I’ve done 
again! ’’ He lifted innocent and beseeching 
eyes to his captor “1 knew there was 
something I had { ytten. It’s been onn ; 
mind for the last three months But yo 
will vas bu | 


on the life history of the Italian mosquito, | 


and naturally it went out of mv mind | / 
recall it all now But what with the adver 
tisement in the JMJorning Observer a / 
having to send my t awav to the Z 
and the life history, I fear I have been 

little remiss.”’ HI hurriedly searcn 
through a letter case, pulling out and d 
carding advertisements of naturalists’ sup 
plies, an occasional reasury note, son 
court-plaster, a co cheq _ and tl 
correspondence belo ng to both part 
There! he «2 “ey ‘Mase now. | 
made up my mind that the colonel shauld 
have it because of our brave bovs and m\ 

voat Ladies can’t mar re coats Then I 
lecided that it wasn’t gallant to reject t] 








“The little old man rose from his place. ‘I am 
the owner of this property Explain yourself, sir 
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A Young Toad that has just lost its tail 
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storehouse for such 


them—blue 


little 
and scores of 


weeks it was a 


food as tits love 


’ 


tits, great tits and cole tits—have made its 


acquaintance. It was a really desirable resi 








appear that he has much more affection for 
his mate than for his children. At first 
the very early days that followed the hat 
ing of the eggs, he was 


most industrious; it 





dence, and many were the sparrows who would be impossible to keep count of tl 
also came and wished vainly that the hole journeys he made to and fro, untiringly, in 
had been a little larger so that they could his search for minute insects and cat 
have taken immediate possession; but they pillars. Bat lately .here has come a chat 
couldn't squeeze in, no matter how much one could almost imagine that his mat 
they tried. At leneth, after much discus to keep him up to his position as head 
the house ‘ if S y n 
yrushHhWwood ( ( , sing 
ng his quee ‘ n yn 
igh in the ile and thre 
He ( 1 ~=VE 
father wl 
) n 1 
The Flower-pot Home 
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, inte \ 
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n S a 4 
prouted ’ e stones 
mal] | n » the 
a id. The shel rbou 
feat “at. ond é 
This Robin made himself a very pleasant home S n irrangemen 
in an old flower-pot 1, call y checks 
the ( { ‘ ) ( 
sion, the present pi f blue tits settled nd investigate 
down, and the hole was lined with cobweb N » amount of barbed w , however, Wl 
wool and tiny feather \nd now, Vv hen the prove anv check to those cunning little eg! 
hole is full to overflowine wit I t vey the field-mice Their he; quarters art 
ve llowish-blue nestlit a walk past nside the wood shed and amongst the lor 
eim tre eT e\ i i not rass just outside, where they have ma 
to be missed lon winding tunnels through the gra 
- stems This patch of gra holds stores ot 
Losing Interest in the Family Saad liked ty hath rats and mice—seeds and 
It is a curious fact that the father bird's beetles and grasshoppers and insects’ eggs: 
interest in his family is waning. It would The rats, however, are only occasiona! 
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visitors; they do not 
live here. There is a 
queer little funda- 
mental difference be- 
and 
former 
and 


tween rats mice 


the love 
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vironment 
th low 
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that 
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h conditions did 
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equa safe "2.39 eas 
Vhen { mice This Robin looks thoroughly happy in its comfortable home 
e s é 
grass st s often for the purpose of keen eye of the very wideawake owl who 
eating eggs. There is plenty of temptation haunts this patch of grass every evening. 
for them in this direction, for numbers of | So perhaps the robin’s eggs will hatch out 
birds nest round here. But these excursions — safely. 
are full of danger. There are owls and rats 
and stoats—to sa\ nothing of the house-cat The Tired Beetle 
—always on the look-out f the plump, Bats and bees and beetles also haunt this 
well-fed mice. Even should an adventurous patch. The beetk e here and the bats 
mouse slip through the barbed wire and up feed here. There a little pine’ weevil who 
the ivy, he will be lucky if he evades the goes to bed early every evening scuttering 
inxiously till 
tind 1 suitable 
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bees who come to rest here, and the tired 


bees, finding themselves in danger, ris 
again sudden and recklessly—-t be 
napped up by the circling 

Altogether this grass patch is a great 


huntine-ground for n any sorts of creatu 
The owls hunt the rats and the rats hunt 
the mi e, and the mice chase the insects that 
are Caught by the bats, and the whole tra: 
comedy is keenly participated in by 
vigilant house-cat, till it resembles at 

a sort of jungling version of the old Hous: 


that Jack Built 


This is th wl that watcl 


! n at 
That came at night to hunt the rat. 
That chased the 1 e so plump and fat, 
Stalking the bee that was caught by th bat 


But the cat really spoils everything: sh 


° . Befo sing a th 
is too well fed to hunt except for the ple; mae ng Gon 

sure of it, and so she spoils the serious and the day, appearir 
legitimat tood-hunt of the owl and tl arelyv seen It 
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turned, for a moment, on the last hours of 
Miriam’s father. Then there came a 


his ambitions, his fut 





long ably ruined if he marr 


wal 17 . 
ure, ali were irrecover. 


ed this 


g portionl 
pause young girl. Like a blind mar le Wands 
“T understand that you wish to speak to about London. Present the name of t 
me about my niece,”’ said the official, break place was running in his head and he h 
ing it presently. a kind of instinct to make f{ it—he too 
“7; oe. gar”? train for ) 2% t | m1} 
** You wish to marry her?” run no risk Miriam till their fat 
wee, ore f interview evi g h t out a 
‘* What are vour resources? ”’ Lewisham. ( G ‘ P; 
“‘T have no private income. But my omehow « He passed . 
degrees are exceedingly good one I ates and strode onw 1 till he re ed t 
was Ettles scholar of my year at ke din ‘reat ( ck ind | ed mwhonwards « t 
burgh and I have designs pon Harley river and the d e of D 
Street Lon There, metin . sometir 
‘“ And vou are counting, not unnaturally, striding, sometime ‘ O ‘ 
upon Miriam having the money—thirt while the yellow autun ve Vv aro 
thousand pounds app! ximately coming to 1m, he cul 1 Santa Z and its t 
her under her father’s will!” phere, the drink, the 1 nd the 1 
‘“‘©T understand that she inherits that He had lost his head | n ut 
sum, Mr. Trewhella. But I love Aer—not weak, so he a ed: he 1 let love cor 
het money... Pas between hims« 1 1 k ips 
“That is perhaps as well, doctor. Miriam true poise and hi nt t e, tl I 
has no money. My brother left nothing bitious, the determ \ 1 aly 
His will isn’t worth the paper it is writte: intended to defer ma till hi mi 
on His financial affairs are in chaos His fame were won 
later books sold indifferently and t Now he " p | \ N 
royalties are entirely mortgaged. He was a he go on pa t } Het 
dear good fellow, a friend to others alwa not Mirian » it 
and a fool to himself o1 - but he had t]) m ive m I i ‘ ! t 
instinct to ¢pater—to cut a figure nd It was on! tv ft M m 
I suppose it was in him to the end!” made him hesitate at a 
As the Civil Servant ended he looked hard And this was how | 1. hour 
at the young doct vho sust ed 1 Wilt pa n 
outstood the searching gaze. But Mort n Hi ee C . , se ‘ 
was overwhelmed inwardly Indeed mercenat He } | t 1 wheth 
whole world was roc king He w: il d to propose to | | t t¢ 
to speak lest his voice should show by its ( mb d to temptat t e lo 
shakiness how reat] ne w tal } him, feelin 1 div P \ | t 
Mr. rrewhella divined his pe turb ¢ line 1 t hye ' ‘ ¢ ] 
But—the Civil Servant was v é m » had on 3 R 
rentieman and a pr on of ( ) e wo 1 wath ‘ | ¢ 
there was kindne in his tone when |} t d een m | 
resumed P lone } e , 
Doctor Morr son,’ he aid I t k ] And yt ¢ | r 
my news is serious \fter all, you proposed ' Fn yuld ' ‘ 
to my niece under the impression that sh Hi ed he 1 tain loved 
ad money which wou!d st you youl cut e kew , i 
calling Go away awhile and think it 0 F ot oof 3 : lo-nicht ' 
Then come down to Blackheath, to-n ‘ P eve — onawas 
ind sec m it 6a St Jol n’ Park!’ ; | : en 4 ; : i? i 4 
He extend lh ind Mor oO took it liz t n , leg : f. 
mechanica ind walked doorward t ld have nr ] ™ 
the bui ding ir 1 maze and ) not hat the eye 
couple of minut ‘ out in St. Paul’ mild mean but them th 
hurchvard And vet how he 1 he He w 
H vorld rocked indeed. He w ‘ } fj ! +1 0. most probab! 
inm st edee of reat disaster IT ( Well. the ; , f . Tl 
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things had to be faced. There was no way 
out of it now. 

For hours he remained there; thinking, 
debating, seeing only one road. Twilight 
came. Night fell. He dined in 
the so-called ‘‘ village’ and then set out 
across the Heat! 

He reached the Henry Tre- 
whella. Ringing, he was shown into a 
room. He waited, resolute, determined, 
keyed up, he thought, to highest strength 

The door opened. 
fleshed, dark-haired and oval-featured, filled 
with—and thus compelling 
stopped, hesitant, a couple of yards away 
from him, and looked at him with sad and 
grey-blue eyes. 

And in a second, in Ronald 


sternness, 


Rain fell. 


1. 





house of 


Miriam entered; soft- 


-love. She 





Morrison, 
resolution, determination to be 
strong, intent to crush affection . , ail 
He strode forward 
and caught her in his arms. A divine, an 
uplifting force 


ceased to be anything. 


impelled him, 
stronger than the strong things of this 
world. 

“My dear one! ’’ 


” 


somethin 





he whispered 
my very dear one! 
‘Ronald, darling! 


>» 


me? 


Then you 
**Love you! ” 

‘Yes. Hasn’t Uncle Henry told you?” 

** About your having no money?” 

“ Yes. And I know you’re so ambitiou: 
I know I shall only be a millstone. I know 


, ‘ ; 4 ; 
lere’s no alternative to breakine the en 
gagement off! ’’ 


Morrison smiled and stood looki at 





“Darling,” he said eagerly. “Hadn't | 

It’s only 
He will be expecting me. ) 
“Yes, yes. He’s in the study. Uncle 


John—another brother of my father’s, who 


better go and talk to your uncle? 
courteous. 


doesn’t often come here—came to dinner. 
Shall I come with you? .. .” 

“Oh, yes, rather, darling. You must 
hear everything I say!”’ 

They went out, crossed the hall, knocked 


and entered. The two men were sitting ir 


big chairs. The Civil Servant, Henry 
Trewhella, rose and courteously shook 
han ls. 

This is my brother, John Trewhella,” 
he said, pointing to his qempanion, who 
rose and hook hand also ‘He knows 
he whole tacts of the case!’ 

There was a considerable interval of 


ilenc e. The two br thers were looking 


iard at the y ctor. He was stand 


ine ¢ 





ing. Miriam stood also, close beside 
Henry Trewhella eaned against the 
telpiece. John alone id a chair, 

* You have come to your de Cision, 


Docto Morrison? ”’ asked the Civil 
servant. 
Yes, Mr. Trewhella 
“And you and Miriam have decided 


take what seems to you the most sensibl 
course and to incel an engagement 
entered nto under a ¢ ymplete misappr 

h sion and with false hopes of fina 


‘No, sir! 
“ No, Doctor Morrison? ”’ 
‘““No, Mr. Trewhella. On the. contrary, 


Infinite love was in his heart. He knew a having talked things over with Miriam, | 
great streneth, a vast faith, an intention to ve, in fact—have me to the ncl 
move mighty mountains, to make good, to that we shall carry on and risk it. My 
help her, to be true. degrees are good ones My energy and 
** Miriam,” he said proudly, ‘‘ hang power of application are not wholly neg 
money. I can’t do without you. I won’t do ligible I propose to put up my plate in 
without you. Darling, if only you can wait some crowded neighb ood and to live 
a year or two I’ll put up my plate some a Scotsman is reputed to live—I mean ver} 
where; and if I’m half the man I know I mply—and I don’t think it will be long 
am you shall soon have everything y before I have made Miriam a good home 
want!” Py Morrison’s voice was quiet. He had 
spoken with great. decision though, and his 
Twenty minutes passed—twenty wond D when he finished, were firm pressed 
ful minutes of sheer ecstasy, exquisite, if Trewhella ros Standing beside his 
xalted and magnanimou abandoned brother, he considered the young doctor 
heart-wholly to love. Then the dury that with very great attention The two lovers 
Was nearest, the thought of the future. th quite unconsciousls were holding each 
need to “ get ying | e it, ! } s hands 
to Ronald Morrison once more early H Chen the two bhrothe looked at one 
got up. Miriam got up with him He another. And the strange one—John Tre 
stood with his arm round her waist vhella—spoke for the first time. . 
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“ Darling, 
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John meant 
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staunch and 


put you to the test 
Morrison nodde 


cCaugnt her and held her to his heart. 
‘Yes, darling, I’m 1 t " s 
ered tende Ve id I re 
nemb reading once that it isn’t Zife that 
matters but the courage with which one 
faces it; and if we always meet our troubles 


fair and sq 


beaten to the 
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n my opinion, at any rate, the 


yu have chosen can stand both 

1 succ¢ ss ! ” 

1ant shook the doctor’ hand 
brother, the Civil Servant, 
Then the two men togethet1 


remained there 


darling,’’? said Miriam as the 

‘I'm so happy. And I’m so 
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in’t guess even—that Uncle 

Ip us. But I know he’s 

and I’m glad he 
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to ne 
loyal 


d and smiled at her and 
] re 


larely, we shi 
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ll carry on un 
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treat for the boys and girls of the family. 
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FRANK H. SHAW, A Fine Long Complete Story, 
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A. C. MARSHALL 
ETHEL TALBOT . 


DOROTHEA MOORE 


JOHN LEA 
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The Sea 
of Galilee 


In the Hands 
of the Bedouin 


AM a victim of Wanderlust. 
year it descends upon me, like a sand- 
storm on the desert or a typhoon on the 
sea. It has driven me over half the face of 
Europe, four times across the Atlantic, and 
once to the margin of the far Pacific wave. 
Last year a sudden sound of camel-bells 
drew me to Egypt. And in Egypt 
one resist the call of the Holy Land? 
The Holy Land—and a walk round the 
Sea of Galilee! Everyone I met tried to 
dissuade me from attempting this last ad 
venture 


Once a 


could 


The country was in a most law 
less state; I should be robbed—possibly, 
even murdered! But once the Wanderlust 
dictates, its victim cannot choose but go! 


The Start 


It was seven o’clock on a memorable Sun 
day morning when I set out from Tiberia 
on my walking tour round the lake that 
Jesus loved. The Sea of Galilee is pear- 
shaped, with the broad end at the north, 
where, from Magdala to Khersa, it is six 
miles wide. From Capernaum, at _ the 
northern extremity, to Semakh at the south, 
it is about twelve miles long. Tiberia 
my starting point, lies about six miles up 
the western shore. I had, therefore, about 


ten miles to walk to Capernaum, which I 
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An Adventurous Walk Round 


the Sea of Galilee 
By Rev. H. S. McClelland 


hoped to reach by noon, find rest and re- 
freshment at the E1-Tabagha, 
after which [I would enter Feisal’s country 
at the ford of the Jordan, and, if all went 
well, cover the fifteen “miles to 
before the fall of night. 


hospi e ol 


Semakli 


Through Historic Fields 





For hours | trudged steadily on my way 
my mind far too busy with the historical 
beauty of the 
passing to WOrTy much 


interest and natural scenes 
through which I was 
about possible troubles on the eastern shore 


1 of exquisite beauty 


Bay after bay | passe 

for the Lake of Galilee is not excelled 
Como or Maggiore F lowe in wild pro- 
to the 


roses amidst 


fusion were growing 


n places, 
water's edge, lili oleanders, 
most luxuriant grasses. On my left were 
the Horns of Hattin, 


rugged Jordan valley 


straight ahead the 
, on my right, crystal 
clear, that blue lago n of loveliness, over- 
head a cloudless sky. 
Birds of brilliant plumage flew continually 
past me. Flights of 
be escorting me on my journey. 


blazing sun and a 


1c 
buzzing dragonfies 


seemed te 


Chameleons and lizards of every hue darted 
reached El-Megdel 


about ten o'cloc k. the te of the ancient 
Magdala, and the home of Mary Magdalene. 


from stone to stone I 


go4 




















IN THE HANDS OF THE BEDOUIN 








It was here that Jesus came for refuge 
after the five thousand had been so strangely 
satisfied. One hour later I entered the rich 
country of Gennesareth, now called “E1 
Ghuweir,” with its well cultivated gardens 
of melons and cucumbers, olives, and fig- 
trees, date-palms, oranges and vines. 

This rich tract of country marked the end 
of the cultivated area. Henceforward, my 
way would lie over the loose rocks and 
shingle of the shore, or if I struck tnland, 
through grass-grown marshes or spongy 
sand. Presently I came out on the main 
Damascus road, which, after climbing to 
the summit of a hill from which the country 
is visible for miles, passes through our 
frontier post at Khan Minieh, which, 
naturally enough, is placed on this high 
‘elevation. This camp, garrisoned by a 
regiment of . Sikh cavalry, guards the 
northern shore of the Sea of Tiberias as 
Semakh guards the southern. I feared I 
would be stopped here and forbidden to 
proceed, having 


db 


no passport to enter 
Feisal’s countrv, but my | uropean costume 
enabled me to pass both the sentries with 


out being detained. 


Into the Wilderness 





Leaving the main road, I now turned 


down to the 


Li 
shore, stumbling 


b 


along through 


lick undergrowth and over rocky boulders, 


followir the narrow goat-tracks to 
trampled pen spaces, where little heaps 
of ashes and othe debris showed all too 
' , 


clearly that they had been recently occupied 
by wandering Bedouin lL lost much time in 
this way, and trequently had to retrace my 
steps It was noon before | reached Tell 
Hum, the undoubted site of the ancien 


Capernaum, where the kindly ho pitality of 





the good old pric whose house adjoins the 
Tuins of the W hit eh nagogue, soon 
enabled me to f{ reget my thirst and weari 

\fter a simple repast of lentils, grape 

1 Wi took me over those wonderful 
excavations, leaving no doubt in my mind 
that this is the actual site of the ( apernaum 
that Jesus loved The very names “ Tell- 
Hum” and “( aperna-um ” are practically 
synonymous Len’ ind Caper” o1 
“Kepher” both meaning “head” or “hill 
top,” the complete Name signitying “the 


city on the hill 
Che ruins on the hillside cover a laree 


area, and marks of an incient road are 
Visible to the 


ites of Bethsaida and 





Chorazin. But most interesting to me were 
the remains*of the “White Synagogue,” 
for if this be indeed Capernaum, those lime- 
stone blocks are the most sacred stones on 
earth. 


Crossing the Jordan 





I found considerable difficulty in getting 
over the Jordan. I had already crossed the 
dry bed of one deep “wady ” which I took 
to be the northern inlet of this winding 
river, when I discovered that I still had a 
deep stream to cross to reach the marshy 
plain of El-Batihah. Passing, unmolested, 
through an encampment of peaceful 
Bedouin who live on the western shore, I 
made signs to one of them to show me the 
ford. They pointed far up the river, where, 
I should imagine, it is crossed by a bridge 
on the Damascus road, But there was the 
Jordan flowing swiftly before me. I re- 
solved to cross it at that point and save 
the time I should need for that wide detour. 

At the sight of “baksheesh,” a young 
\rab shepherd offered to show me the shal- 
lowest part of the stream. It was not more 
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than twenty feet from where I was standing 
; : ° ; 

Calmly drawing over his héad the di 
robe that formed his sole article of attire, 


he waded into the river and, holding hi 





rty 


garment high above the water, crossed to 
the eastern de. In the middle of th 
stream only his head and uplifted arm 
were visible, and once his head went under 
before he got across. 


In Primitive Fashion 





However, there was nothing else for it, 
I stripped on the bank in the midst of a 
gesticulating multitude, and holding my 
clothes high above me as I reached deep 
water, followed in the same primitive way. 
I got across safely, for I was taller than 
my young guide, to find myself on a level 
tract of spongy sand overgrown’ with 
luxuriant rushes Several times I sank 
above my ankles in the muddy slime-pits 
that line the northern shore. I started two 
wild boars in this desolate region, The 
bigger of the two, an ugly-looking tusker, 
made a dash towards me, but stopped in 
mid-rush, turned and bolted the other way. 
Had he charged home I should have gone 
headlong into the marsh, for the mud was 
holding me fast, and it was some time before 
I tugged myself free. 

When I did succeed in extricating myself, 
I found to my dismay that I had another 
Jordan-mouth to cross. I stripped again 
and waded over, holding my clothes abov: 
my head as before 


swampy plain, with the eastern shore of 


the lake receding in a deep curve to the 
left, to follow which would mean a detour 


of several miles. 


I now perceived that it would <horten 


my journey greatly if I could 
strateht across the lake, to the 
of El-Laweh not more than a on 


away. As | was wondering whether to 1 


the depth of the water farther out 
eemed very shallow for a long way f 

ore), and cross at right angles, a « 
van of five camels with two Bedouin drive 
came up behind me, and, to m 


walked str ht into the sea I strippe 


for the third time that afternoon and t 

in behind the last camel. It w \ 
experience. The wind had risen su 
and the surface of the lake was cove " 
angry waves For half a he 

plashed haughtil through the \v 
followi ( t10 ] bel l ( 


I came out on another 


point of this strange journey we were cer 
tainly over a mile from any point on the 
hore. Her l wa t n, calmly wa/} 


WatRING 
the sfa, tor the 


was at no pl ( 
higher than my knecs, and at some places 
no higher than n ikles We were cross 
ing on a hidden sand-bank that siretches at 
this point from shore to shore. Sudden 

I remember that it was at this part of 
the lake that the disciples, in the early mist 
of morning, after a night of weary rowing, 
saw Jesus coming towards them walking 


on the sea. He was crossing from “t 


he 
desert place,” whither I was going, to “the 
land of Gennesareth,” whence I had com 
Was this, I wondered, the explanation of 
l ‘ 


that age-long mystery 


Things began to Look Black 





} 


Several times during that quaint passage 


of the waters I had noted the actions of 


the camel-drivers with rising alarm. When, 
finally, the camels waded out on the eastern 
shore, and with much grunting and snarling 


lay down in the hot sand, the two Bedouin 





dismounted and cam« lowly towards 
I was getting into 1 clothes again as 
quickly as possible when the taller of tl 
two, a huge beard fellow, picked up my 
coat and boots and, after studying them 
carefully, put them down again. His con 
panion sat down beside me in the sand 
I gave him a eer eedha,” feel 
anything but che I le He made 
reply, but sim] 1 i me 1 my f 
pt ‘ sion ( i { ) 
to a Bedo é ent Vv e huts 
uuld plainl ‘ isly \ 
Bedouin, | ! i 1 
his fingers acro t, an 
was more ek ent word ild « 
be | rather« t took me ft 
Frenchma i t 
| v } TT 3 Ww 
: 
le m efe k ¢ 
] j tlered t f r i re 
who 1 drivet Damascu 
I replied | hat I had noth 
wortl t the contents 0 
ty t t tok care to Kee 
my paper mone ’ iciouvs ¢ 
It \ on] fter t ittere in 
pds } lish \ t I \ b W 
thrown in, that I got my cloine out of their 
clute : However, | lid cet them 
" r these half rted highwaymen 
tend to their mel ] made off, w thn 
. 
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The Site of 
Capernaum 
Taking Precautions 
For an hour [| followed buffalo tracl 
camel paths, through a marshy, rush-grown 
plain lL had th eep wl hills 
Decapolis on my left, on my 1 t the 
ing breakers of tl (salilean Sez 
strong wind w; blow yr from the w 
cooling the desert air, but greatly hinde1 
progress sout! When I got well a 
trom the two inquisitive Bedouin. | took 
Precaution of h I \ 
of future eventualiti I put four one 
hundred-piastre notes in the lining of 
velour. Two fot “fifty plastre * J 
inside my socks, o1 under the right 
and one under the left 
Shortly afterwards. without ; wart 
| I came upon the first Bed mp < 
7 
, desert shore, I wa , ame their hut 
) Tushes and buffalo-hick fore I knew 
80 clever] wa t } len by the hich m 
: gasses. An evil-lo loo, half y 


half jackal. 
i 
: a I kicked him av Prom a ; 
near-by, three darl--{ LA , sa 

heir feet and, seizing their rif 


towards me 





IN THE HANDS 


OF THE 


BEDOUIN 





pt me ! | yiciou 


Just when I thought they were going 


l tercept me 1 my 


tered 


SK mething to each ot 





m Colony, Jerusalem 


the hound and made a sign to me to con 
tinue on my Way 
When | had pa 1 safely through thi 
encampment, I beg t think that my 
tricnads had »Teatl ( ( ed he } rils 
my*path. JI had covered more than lf 
the | rney to » i iI wa ll 
ife and well Had |] kn n-! Iver 
ep I took southward made my _ peril 
‘ 1! expl 


In the Hands of the Bedouin 





Che Jedouin encampr 
mile behind me when the 
Iw walking alo ( 

ince ot t] | 
Y heard the und i 
I back, I \ t 
\ comu 1 
Howl in the bres 
» froze 
, gota ee 


my spine It was true, the 
* Aral 


f the camel-drivers, 


yr ling of 
I l 
| 1 mome! 
| e } 
reeping up 
n The warning 


»s, Franshaweh 





ee 


eer 
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Present-day 
Tiberias 


had not been overdone. It all came back 
again. What a fool I had been to come 
alone and 
country ! 


unarmed into this notorious 
Yet the human mind is a wonde1 
ful machine. 


thinking fearfully of the terrible possibility 


Only a moment before I was 


But here was the reality, and it was adjust 
ing itself to the new demand. I quickly 
took stock of my pursuers, Three were 
carrying long-barrelled rifles, one a cres- 
cent shaped which he 
intervals like a lasso round his head, while 
leader had a Gurkha-knife 
in one hand, and in the other a tasselled 
spear. 

When the foremost of the party, a thick 
haired Soudanese, the only one without a 
turban, saw that I had discovered them, he 
ducked behind a boulder, from the security 
of which he 


scimital swung at 


the big boned 


made signs to me, with much 
shouting, to halt and hold up my hands. 
[ did so, and in one leap they gathered 
round mé kven now I can see their 
their ragged, unkempt 
deep scarred cheeks and 


eV il 
locks, their 
bloodshot eye 


fac es, 


Franshaweh, aiwa! they 


all shouted together. “ You are Frencl 


*Franshawe n, 


man, yes! Frenchman! This word 


sounded continually, in the midst of many 
others, on my ear. 

‘ Feesh, Ma’ feesh | ranshawe h, Inglesee, 
I answered, pointing to the British camp on 
the farther shore. 


It was of no avail. “Feesh Inglesee. 


Photo: 
American Colony, Jerusaiem 


houted. “Vou 
French!” And 


one terrible m« ment, as their rep 


Franshaweh!” they 


not English—you are 


bodies pre sed upon me, eve ryth , WV 
dark around. Recove n lf, I 
there, in the centre of that noisy ¢ 


Waiting tor—whatever was to come 
Without any wa ne [ was seiz 
those behind m« A huge Bedouin 


arm round my throat and pulled me back o1 





his chest. Two others gripped my 
from the wt 


In this plight it was easy for the rem: 


and bent them backward 
two to go through mv clothe They t 

out all my por kets, scattering the cont 
on the sand, and, to their e\ 
found no money, for this was in my 


and my hat, which 


in my shaving tackle. They bit at the s0 
as though it were sugar, and when, at th 
request of one of the m, I howed him I 


my razor worked, he drew it  playtfull 


icross my throat, as though that were to be 


the manner of my rapidly approaching end 
By this time I wa tting n the sand, 
with my captors grouped around me, 1n the 


afternoon 


torrid heat of that Syrian 


Presently a new idea struck the chief olf te 


} 
party, for by tugging at my coat and the 
loosening his own eit lle, he ed t 


with gruff mutterings to take off my clothes 
I made fierce expostulatio1 This was 


carrying it too far. Robbery was bad 


908 
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enough, but after all there were certain 
proprieties. ae 


Stripped and Robbed 








All this I was striving to express in fran- 
tic gestures when a cuff on the head and a 
tug at my coat showed me the folly of 
further delay. As I took off each article it 
was eagerly searched for hidden treasure, 
and great was their joy when, inside my 
socks, the Egyptian notes were found. 

Soon I was sitting naked before them, 
with the sleeves of my coat tied round my 
neck to keep my shoulders from the fierce 
rays of the sun. 

Suddenly, to my horror, they ordered me 
to rise and follow them back to Khersa, the 
village encampment I had recently left 
behind. I refused, till a blow in the back 
from the butt-end of a spear stopped all my 
arguing. 
captors, crawling rather than walking, for 
tender for the 
Presently they saw my trouble and 
let me put my boots on. 


I stumbled along in front of my 
my feet were too stony 
ground, 
While I was doing 
so one of them jammed my hat right over 
my eyes, another snatched it off again and 
flung it on the ground. It rolled with the 
lining uppermost, and there was the rim 
of one of those notes sticking out for all 





to see! In a moment one of my captors 
had pulled it out and after it came the other 
three. This “find” them con- 
siderably. They showed no anger at being 
deceived, only joy at having got the better 
of my deception. 

On we went again till we reached a 
group of Bedouin huts, and pushed our 
way through a crowd of Arabs, all of them 
wildly gesticulating, into one of the larger 
They let 
of the hut, and having led me to a corner, 
four of them squatted on their haunches, 
while the leader went to report my arrival. 
While he was away I saw, under the rims 
of the tent, the feet of many Bedouin, and 
the sound of their noisy 
not a pleasant thing to hear. No more 
came in, however, and presently my captor 
returned with a tall, 
Arab, who carried a long 


cheered 


dwellings. down the “sides ” 


altercations was 


withered-looking 

scimitar in his 
crimson girdle, and had an ugly scar on 
his wrinkled brow. 


An Awtward Predicament 





My four jailers rose as this haughty 
personage entered, who stood over me and 
said fiercely: ‘“Franshaweh, aiwa?” fol- 
lowed by a purple passage I couldn’t under- 
stand. I “ Ma’feesh 


shook my head, 


A Scene on the Sea of Galilee near where the Photo : 


author fell into the hands of the Bedouin 
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Franshaweh, Inglesee. Khan Minich, Es- 
Semakh,” I answered, pointing in the 


direction of the two British camps on the 


orthern and southern shore. I followed 
this up by a fiery tirade, telling him by the 
help of signs and “pidgin-English” what 
his tribe would ect if he murder me. 


“Bedouin kill one Inglesee, Inglesee Khan 
Minieh. Es-Semakh, kill plenty Bedouin 


and the sounds of a bomb falli from an 
aeroplane; 1 felt sure they would unde1 
and this, bombs having been dro 
the Arabs who recently attacked the camp 
at Semakh, which is only a few miles aw: 

It was evident that he understood every 
word, for he answered: “Inelesee finish 
Bedouin! ” and walked away to the cornet 


of the tent, where he talked very heatedly 


l was now convinced that whatever their 
immediate purpose might be with 1 it Was 
not murder If it had I 1 they w ld 
have killed n long ago \\ t I did fear 
Was that they meant to hold me to ransom, 
or as a hostage, whose fate would depend 
on that meted out to certain Bed l pos 
sib from this very tribe) taken prisoner 
in the recent attack on Semakh. I had, 
indeed, given up hope of seeir Scotland 
again for a co! erable p d, when, to 
my amazement al iT ( h had sg uid 

mething thar called forth a ox ral roar 
of disapp ne of my Ca] le 
my things from the rest, wl ve them up 
very unwillingly, and flu them « the 
ground before me. I believe the sheikh, 


convinced now that I w 


had seen the danger of robbing a 





o near a British camp, and had or | 
his men, against their will, to give me back 
my things and let me go. I believe he 
meant a/l my possessions to be restored t 
me, but what I did t were all that could 
be found 

Hoy er, I of most of 1 clot] 
but my razor, Knit 1 tv ] ( 
plastres we t ret [ ¢ 1 
record time in the midst ¢ r ( l 
pectato | eikh ¢ \ me tot 
cle I pulle | ‘ the 
to me to go bie aid me ( 
make out but ded | 
f ily, te i pees } 
plastre 1 { €at 
m™ hat 1 the t n 4 ( 


At the Point of Collapsing 





of sand and s 


to my feet he turn 


the undergrowth 
longer; I would 


in the cool wat 


I swam slow] 


Ee 
me to the 
Bedou had er 
1 were ate 
; ww 3 » 4 
1 thought at f 
cover e Ter 
1 
wim Ing all 
h freq 


now t 

wt é 
} +} 
ic I ) 
me 
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ception of the fifty-piastre note which | had my cigarette case, my match-box and my} 


replaced in my left sock, I had hidden it~ watch, for the fifty-piastre note was safely 





under a pile of small stones on the shore, in my sock again Phe took my cigarettes 
: ; , ’ 
| [ gathered a ce that tl vere simp : 1 ive me back the c: My match-b 
bbers Lf the ot ( would ind my belt were ilso t en Ch the 
tme go. Now, what | \ 1 was m 0 ed villain, p ng h pea yut 
t t 
, ' 
thes, on W ch these \ \ e sit gy} rd ined to me t | \ ee to 
l | pointed, therefore, to the pil rf y! pursue my jour! , and disappeared with 
that hid my possess! In a moment they his three companions into the long marsh 
| Y yiT ‘ | terri ri ¢ doe ha merril t the 
P ra fra an if \ ( I el 
thes even quicker than before. I did not Now I was sure all n troubles we 
take long to ge into th ‘ t f 1 had ended, and planned to do the few mil 
I ft, and V tie t ind | remaining before the ni it came down 
1 ) é 1 Sa | ! Line l wa oon to learn tl dest-! u pl n 
1 got it all, 1 wa Wait te mice and men gang aft agley! 
rn 
: em 
a . - : On Again 
) 1 fellow, who did t vy. mut I resolved to lose no time in completing 
S ed some with | t weh in it, m journey, but t time I followed the 
pointing h pear 1 li tion from camel-track 
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crossed what I took to be the Wady Eng- 
lieb, and was thinking how I should greet 


my unknown host, and ask of him food and 


’ 
shelter, when the last act in this strange 
adventure was begun. Turning suddenly 
to take a last look at the snow cap on 
Mount Hermon before the sun went down, 
I saw that two more Bedouin were follow 


ing me, one not more than fifty yards away, 
Neither was 


carrying guns, but the foremost had a knife 


the other a long Way behind! 


in in his right hand 


He 


h Ss girdle and a spe al 


went down behind a clump of rushes a 


I turned, but, seeing himself discovered, 
rose and came slowly towards me, hi peal 
raised to throw I noticed that his com- 
panion had halted and seemed atraid to 
come nearer. Twice the foremost called 
him on, but he only took a few steps fot 
ward and then stopped once more. Making 
the usual signs, my pursuer now ordered 
me to stand and wait his coming, but | had 
determined to do no such thing with safety 


sO neal I shook my head in refusal, and 
as I walked, put my hand to my hip-pocket, 
as though drawing the revolver that, alas! 


was not there. The Bedouin on seeing 
roared out 
ducked 

ight of him 
I kept steadily my 
repeatedly to see if | 
but I 


my pursuers following afar. 


movement omething to his com 


panion, behind a boulder, and [| 


lo for a time 


on way, turning 1 
still 


the 


was being 


lowed, could only see second ot 


A Close Shave 





I had got within half a mile of the Noreb 
plantat on when a noise not. unlike that 
made by a piece ot flying shell caused me 
to throw myself face downward on the 

hingle, just in time to avoid a knife that 
twanged like a bow as it flashed above me 
ind buried itself in the sand. As I fell, my 
hand closed on a stone, which I ‘ripped as 


1 rose, for ] 


a blurred 


knew well what was coming 


remembrance of a flowin: 


robe, an uplifted arm and, horribl neal 


me, a fiercely distorted fac that I sec 
even now in my dream Ther mething 
happened, of which I am only dimly co 
1O i one recall th aden ce 
another man 1 lone Phe t ( ; 4 
holding left my hand, and all 1 rem 
tré 1 went with it It « 1 into that 
angry visage carcely ten yard from on 
own. My enemy dropped | pear, and 
with a cry of rage and agony, pressed the 
palms of his hands to his eyes, the blood 


pouring through 
up at my feet. He w 
tortures, but this was 1 


I caught a fleeting 





his fing 


( 


time 





for sympat 


glimpse of his oem 


compatriot disappt aring in the shad Ws, “ 
I tore across the tract of shore that sti 
between me and that oa of green. Id 
not think what dangers might be befor 

I knew they could not be greater thar 
behind. 

Stumbling blindly fearit 
moment that my stre h would giv 
before I reached the plantation, | 
field of Indi corn ri up around me, 
three men plough with me oxen 
far away. I staggered up to them, 
the one word 13¢ ulin! and f 
away! 

When my, enst returned, I was | 
the veranda of a stone-built house, wit 
least a dozen men 1 women gat 
round me. Some one lifted a pannikin t 
my lips, and its contents went tl 
blood like fire Fora lo time [| | t 
watchine the dark f: ot m compa 
who were just as intent watching 1 
Suddenly, to my utter an ment, the 
maiden who had been putting cool | 
my forehead asked me, in faltering f 
if | was better 1 ' ] thought at f 
was dreaming and made no attempt 
reply Then came the crownl ur} 
and with it all fear of further danger f 
‘You come from | 1 1e said, ve 
slowly in my n ! 
Rescued by Persians 

\fter that it was | n sail I tol 
them my story, and Rac iN if, for t 
was the name of my dark-eyed interpretef 
translated to the « | 1 . phi 
phrase She told 1 that the ¢ 
Persians, belongu the rel ( 
the Baha tl Id man, wl name W 
\bdul Raouf, \ the father of the he 
hold, and no ik personage than t 
brother of the Pe prophet Abdul Bi 
whose cde ith took pl ‘ it HH 1 Or ly al 
months ago Rachel and one of her sis 
had been to school Jer m. and a 
result both spoke I | 1 ta 
we Her father | e \ 
of Noreb in whi t! nhabit 
farming certain it 


fifth of the prod 
The 
uncle, 


\rabs 


, 
other old mm. 
old woma 


ihe 


were attache 


gi2 


orhnet tie 
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they who had rescued me. She had tour 
sisters and two brothers The men were 
all clad in the flowing “burnous ” of the 


ast, the women in the loose-trousered cos- 
Rachel 


distinguish 


tume, the “shintiyan” of Palestine. 
was that I should 
“bad * Bedouin, I was glad 
this distinction existed, for 

father’s retainers looked as dirty 
as wild as the 
learned 
best always to keep on 


anxious 
‘good * from 
to hear some 
and 
ruffians who had 
that Raouf did his 
good terms with the 
marauding Bedouin, but in spite of this had 
uffered much at their hands. 
the war, their had 


and 


of her 
any of 
robbed me | 


Once, during 
surrounded 
pos- 


They were frequently 


house been 


by them, their 


entered, many of 
sessions taken away. 
losing cattle,and had applied for permission 
to carry arms with which to defend them 


; \ 
selves, which had only recently been given 


Night Time 

Long before our talk had ended the night 
had come We passed unde1 
rush curtains into an adjoining room, very 
sparsely 


down. some 


furnished, a table, a few chairs 
and settees, some mats and cushions on an 
earthen floor. Oijil-dips were brought in, 
tollowed by a simple repast of bread-sheets, 
salads, cheese, fruit and wine. The women 
of the household did not sup with us. The 
old woman made the most fragrant coffee in 
our presence. This, of 


course, is part of 
the ritual of hospitality in 


the East. The 
younger girls waited upon us, Rachel, as 
interpreter, standing by. When the meal 
was finished, and the women had retired to 
the flat roof to spend the night, the old man 
put the shutters on the windows and strong 
bars on the doors. The men threw 
rifles blankets doors and 
windows and quietly took up their position 
some at the 
outside on 
rifles 
thei 


younger! 
down and beside 
doot S 
the 


lying neat 


and windows and 


shore, where, with their 


there, they curled up in 


blankets waited for the 


and dawn. 


I lay on 


} 


some cushions in the middle of 


croaking of the 
the 
Once I heard an ominous 


flung 


4 


the room, listening to the 
the call of 
hyaena’s eerie cry. 
the bushes, 
hutters to see a 


trogs, the night-birds, and 


crackle in and the 
jackal siinkineg off 
With the approach 


fears of attack diminished, and 


arrange 1 if Noth hap 


bac k 
vellow 
into a clump of vines 

f dawn our 


cro 1c lake to 


eldest son 


at the first en of ¢ 


[In the grey twilight of the follow 


bade 
left my note to 
divided among the men who had bi yught me 
in, and waded 


morning I farewell to 


\bdul and |} 
brother, fifty-piastre 


out to the little craft ¢ 
was rising and falling lazily on the caln 


bosom of the sea, 


Perils Past 


I shall not soon forget that morning 
Lake of Galilee All 


my past perils were 


on the thoughts 

forgotten as l lay bacl 
in the stern of the littl 
the 


hrouded in 


boat and wat 


Che hills wer 
Start« i, but 


dawn become the day. 


mist when we 
away on the dark plain of El-Laweh I « 
see the gleam ot Bedouin 


the came creeping 


fires. Slow! 
sun over the mount 
rim, till the snowy brow of Hermon blush 


a rosy pink to greet him, and beneath o 


slowly moving keel the water turned 
wine. How often, I thought, had t 
Nazarene rested his quiet eyes on such 
scene of peace and beauty ! 


Three hours had passed before we reached 
Tiberias, for our boatman was not fond of 
rowing, and a breeze was blow 


the When at 
ran into the little harbour, I 


strong 


trom western shore. 


bade farewel 
to the son of my host and, leapin 
quay, set 


out at once to cover the six mile 


between me and the British camp 
Semakh 
It was nearly noon when I forded tl 


Jordan for the last time at Tarichea, think 


ing as I did so of the strange adventures 
that had befallen me since I crossed the 
same river at Tell-Hum only twenty four 


hours before. 


Half an hour later I reached the camp ‘ 
the Central India Horse and presented my 
elf before the tall Sikh sentry, whose salut 


as 3 approache 1 him made me forget m\ 
Soon [ was sil 


Hutchison, 


rags and dust and 
ting in the tent of 


Othcer Commandu 


yrime 


Major 


telling him briefly my adventurous ta 
Scarce ly had 1 be yun betore he stopped me 
aving ‘Padre, vou’ve had a rough ttf 


Don't talk now. Get food and sleep! 


ome 


this famous regiment, 


Then with British courtesy he placed bis 


own things at my disposal I 


and a shave, 


a rest on his camp-bed, and a 


had a swim 


a 


right good British meal 

Late that afternoon I boarded the 
Damascus-H train en route for Alexat 
irla, no ew ( nd mui the wiser ! 
he hours | had spent in the hands ol 
R 
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Non 


y 
Margarel Peterson. 


“ Ninon, Ninon, que fais tu de la vie, 
Toi, qui n’a pas damour ?” 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 








Aut her life Ninon had posed—a pose of superb frivolity. 
aunt, Miss Susan De bson, a grim, silent spinster. Miss 
—a ‘d from an early age ‘their natures had clast 


John Dobson's hands—and he, helpless, had passed on the 


harge to his sister, afterwards dying. 


x. his had been a source of infinite annoyance to her maiden 
»bson was puritanical, Ninon felt he rse If to be ornamental 
ed Yet Mice Dobson loved Ninon, whose mother, a chorus girl of 
some travelling company, had deserted her husband soon after the birth of the child. 


Baby Ninon had been left on 
And then, one day, 


when Ninon was sixteen, her mother came back and claimed her—and Ninon had chosen to go away to the mother 


had 


iin with the aunt who 
ed. Life with her mother 
where the mother die 
in, Dick Sutley. 


she did not know rather than 
The choice was to be reg 

to South Africz 

ally by a young m 








On the voyage hon 
[heir rescuers think they 


They marry, but all too soon the seeds ¢ of suspicion are sown. 





he has been trapped into the marriag 
elling lies, but the poison does its w 


I ally Ninon d 





rk U ltimately he tak 











soul formoney. She 
to Zidoki, the native ‘“‘king "—a young fellow who has bee 
from a despicable act—and he tur yn Luck, thrashes him to d 


CHAPTER XIV 
A Debt of Gratitude 


‘Small baby hands, that greet him over there, 
And throw a veid across his life lived here.” 


él a 


OR a second or two the two white women 


Stood staring, listening with ears that 
hated to hear those shrill shrieks of 
agony. Then Matilde moved quickly forward. 
“T don’t know,” she said br | ely It 
seems absurd, but I believe it is Luck Any 


way, I am going to see.’ 

Ninon clung to her. ‘‘ No, no,’? she im- 
plored. “ Don’t go away, don’t leave me. Oh 
I am afraid, afraid. Why did we come here? 
It is terrible, terrible ! ” 

Her past experience had shaken her. She 
quivered with tears, they came in a rush, the 
sobs choking her Matilde shook free 
rather impatiently. 

5 You have bee n fr 
“ That—whoever it is 
f0 and see, 


words. 
ightened,’’ she said. 
is being killed. I mus 
Come with me if you like or stay 


here,”” 
Ninon went with her, clutchii g at the strong, 
indifferent hand of the other woman. Thi 


groped their way down the passage, 


guided by 
the sounds. They met no one, 


saw no one, and 
There 


ilive in this white 


the shrieks had silenced 
might have been no on 
house of faded spl 
their two selves, 


themselves. 


] 
en I 





white ants except 


and her stepfather was sordid in the extreme. 


and that Ninon’s past is not what it ought to be. 


Ors 


reared her, 

They go 
ve the ship is wrecked and Ninon is saved very romantic- 
are married—and Dick suggests they shall marry indeed. 

Ninon’s stepfather returns, sees Dick, and suggests that 
Dick suspects that the man ts 
ier to East Africa, but the breach is not healed. 


cides to leave her husban 4. She solicits the help of a trader named Luck, a man who would sell his 
companies him and his ‘‘ wife” across the country, but the unscrupulous wee tries to sell Ninon 


lucated in England. Zidoki’s better instincts save him 
ath—and then kills himself. 


The muffled report of the revolver came to 
them as they stood outside the door, under 
which a thin stream of light was visible, and 
Matilde knew at once that there must be a 
had expected waiting 





tragedy worse than she 
to greet them within. 
Instinctively she thrust Ninon behind her as 
opened the door. She was contemptuous 
sorry for 


of the girl, but also, in her grim way, 
ver. Luck’s body lay across the table as it had 
been thrown. ‘The lean yellow face had fallen 
the lips were fixed tna terrible sneer, 
a little trickle of blood running from between 
them. Zidoki’s huge figure swayed in the fore 
ground. Even as she opened the door he 
crumpled together, sagged forward, and fell at 
ier feet. 


leways, 


‘* Stay where you are,” hissed Matilde over 
her shoulder to the crouching Ninon. ‘* Shut 
don’t look. ‘There is nothing that 
horrible, horrible.’ 


V ir eves, 
can hurt us, but it is 

Yet she went forward herself with steps that 
did not falter, not even looking back to see if 
Ninon had done as she was tol Straight over 
to Luck she went, stepping over Zidoki’s figure, 
and the hands with which she touched the 
tormented body were infinitely tender, She 
knew at once that he was quite dead. 





rina 





ed at her from his set face, his drawn 
back lips. 

She litted him up—he had never been a very 
heavy man, Luck, and for a second she held him 


in her arms against her heart. Her face was 
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quite unreadable, a set mask. Then she laid was told, and she was only too 
him down very gently upon the floor, pulled the behind her the house of evil h 
lecloth from tl ble and laid it over hit Outside it w t 
| . tueged t the cle § f Afr . sa t 
] _ i ] t th ba 
1 ~ } } 4 he it le ¢} 
t n t ! S< ] t t} \ 
\ } ind 1 ——" : , 
‘ 7 t » | 1 it und Nit s f 
Ile we God t al led sy 
| turned to Zidol Here was death | \ t 
t h waitir ‘ ‘ 
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At t 
I He 
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r them 


“*Can you hea 
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** Get in,’? she said. ‘* Sit by me in front. 
I'll start her, and then I'll light the lamps 
That will bring them down upon us like a 
swarm of bees, but once we are off they won't 
be able to catch us.’’ 

With a bump and a heave, the rapid whir- 
ring of her engines, making a noise in the 
still night that no possible sleeper could ignore, 
the car, a Ford that had seen many dangerous 
roads and answered to the wheel under almost 
impossible conditions, shook herself free of the 
banana grove that had sheltered her, and was 
out on Zidoki’s motor-made road, her nose 
pointing away from Zidoki’s hill and going for 
all she was worth. Her lamps threw up th 
road into fantastic relief, showed 
giant rocks, little dips in the level as great 
valleys. But Matilde’s nerve never wavered 
her hands on the wheel were as strong and 
capable as any man’s. 

Presently out of the darkness she 
almost it seemed, to herself. 

‘©. have an idea,’’ she said, “that th: 
natives will be at some pains to conceal Luck’s 
presence in Zidoki’s house to-night. ‘They'll 
Wipe up the traces and bury him out of sight 
before they fetch in the white men to investi- 
gate Zidoki's death. Somehow, I had rathe 
he was buried like that, his shame hidden out 
of sight. ‘There was very little in J.uck’s life 
that could bear investigation, his death least 
of all.” 

** You were fond of him? ”’ whispered Ninon. 
The question was almost forced from her. She 
had so often wondered what could be the bond 
between these two, 

** No,” said Matilde. 
resent the question. ‘I have come nearer to 
hating him, I think. There are no tears in my 
eyes or in my heart to-night, but I owed him a 
great debt of gratitude. I'd like to wipe it 

it by leaving his work of to-night unguessed 
at. You,” she gaid—she seemed suddenly 
to remember her companion apart from her own 
thoughts—‘' what would you like me to do 
with you? Shall I drive you 
husband? It is, believe me, 
thing for you to do,”” 

Was it only yesterday that she had left 
Dick’s house, read that letter from Rachel? 
Years seemed to have passed over Ninon’s head 
ince. But though she 
much older, so tired, so 
nothing, 


stones as 


Sp ke, 


She did not seem to 


back to your 
the most sensible 


herself might feel so 
hopeless of the future, 
she realized, had been changed so far 
as Dick was concerned. 

“May I stay on with you?” she 
** Shall I be an awful nuisance? I can’t go 
back. Things have happened that make that 
quite impossible.”’ 

For a second or 


said. 


two Matilde said nothing. 
She may have been too occupied with driving. 
She may have been thinking that Ninon was 
not the sort of person she would care to |} 


' nsible for Zidol — sis poor ¢ 


face, were in her mind ‘* Black hands. and ] 


b 


.’ What had lain behind all that 


She guessed at the truth 
make a certainty of it. 

* You must do as you like,” she said pr 
sently. The words were gruff, but the y 
not unkind. ‘“ Only, Mrs. Sutley, in the life | 
lead, in the sort of life you will have to lead 
apart fran your husband, beauty is no asset— 
it is a bit of a curse. 
about that 
make for 
make.”’ 

At daybreak they drew up the car beside 
swamp, and Matilde clambered down, searc} 
out an empty petrol tin and fed her mac! 
with water. 

** We've come fast and we’ve come far,” 
said to Ninon. ‘* You’ve been asleep thi 
hour, haven’t you? We’ll be in camp in ai 
ten miles, and you shall sleep all day. Listen 
She stood, head thrown back, one foot on the 
step of the car. ‘* Can you hear them? Tb 
wind must be this way. Zidoki’s drums! Th 
they’ve found him.’’ 

Leaning forward a little Ninon listened. 1 
sound was strangely uncanny coming to tl 
through mist-laden air, like far-distant rolli: 
thunder, yet with a definite note that seen 
clamour some message to the air. And f: 
the surrounding hills came back faint ¢ 
or was it answering drums 

** Every chief’s drum in the country will tak 
it up,’? Matilde answered the unspoken q 
tion. ‘* That is how they travel their news 
disaster to the king. By noon it will 
reached Zadaka, and Rolands will be having 
stir himself.’’ She climbed back into the 
‘* The sooner we are in camp and in bed, 


she did not want to 


Ilowever, we can argu 
afterwards. lor the present w 
Mombasa, inten 1 t 


eh, as Luck l 


said, “ the better.”’ 

‘Two mor wamps crossed, a_ steep 
climbed and left behind, and the camp | 
before them. <A cleared space surrounded by 


fence, a mud and thatched one-room house, 
couple of green tents, and all the assortment 
paraphernalia that betokened a safari at res 
Matilde drove up to th 
the car, a frown on her fa 

‘* There is someone here,’’ she 
a horrible nuisance.’ 


entrance and _ stoy 


said. ‘* WI 

Even as she spoke, the nuisance appeart 
betraying itself as a short, stout, red-faced 
with a cheerful smile and shrewd eyes. He w 
dressed in iniform, khaki shorts a! 
shirt and a sun helmet, and as he came forwé 
to the car, smiling a little, Ninon heard Mati! 
catch her breath. 

** It’s Luck, isn’t it? ®? said the man, gril 
ning a welcome. “I’m just off. Your b 
told me they expected’ you last night.” 


pe lice 


Matilde leant forward across Ninon, purp* ysely 


concealing her. ‘* My h 
tain Rolands,”’ she a 


ind isn’t here, Ca 
‘* He had to g 


1A ed 


down through Zadal I expect he'll join | 
at the next camy 
And 
| | il 
ind t k t t i I A vl fa 

















could 


ry 





























could not see. “‘ Come far, Mrs. Luck? It’s 
very sporting of you.” 

“Pm used to cars,” said Matilde briefly 
“and we've only driven through from Nswanga 
this morning.”” 

“Qh, then you didn’t pass Zid 
Rolands said. ‘‘I wondered if you had. 
You've heard the drums 
There is something up. IL’ 
gate. Good bye, Mrs. Lu 
a good Safari.” 

He swung round and walked off to the eskarie 
who was holding his motor-bike, mounted it, 
and rode off in a swirl of dust. Matilde turned 
to Ninon. 

“Rolands, the police officer,’ she said 

[he last man I should have chosen to meet 
Do you know him? ”’ 

No,” said Ninon. ‘‘I don’t think he has 
ever seen me. I knew so few people in 
Zadaka.”’ 

“]T wasn’t thinking about you,’”’ said Matilde 
shortly. She got out of the car and shook her 
self, gazing after the retreating officer. ‘“‘ I was 
thinking of Luck—-wondering whether Rol 
will arrive too soon.’ 

And there she left it, making no 
‘xplain her rat! 


” 


ki’s place, 


though, I suppose. 
i just off to investi- 
‘. Hope you'll have 








ands 


attempt to 
ler cryptic utterances to Ninon. 


CHAPTER XV 
A Bronze Pin 


“Know we aught of the slaying 
That came tivo é€ lo the fray? 
Our King ts dead—and it ts not me 
To lay the blame at a dead King’s | 


RS. LUCK—for it seems impossible not 
to call her that, need not have been 





alarmed. The natives of Zidoki’s hill 

had taken care to hide Luck’s body, and 
all traces of Luck, before +t!) sounded the 
saster Wild par had ranged for 

r after the di 1 of thi 

then Mafur old sleek Mafunso, 

who had | 7 ci Ratikoro—which ; 








a white man. 1 r known what it was to 1 
tiraid of h 1! But Zidoki ha w 
remorse, and « t probably { 1 t} 
English weapon had lain close to the hand th 
had learnt t it 7sdoki had killed himself 








Suicide, to a native as to a white man, is the 
coward’s way. Mafunso did not choose that 
Zidoki, his master, whom he had loved as a 
Mafunso 
was the first to sce and he was quick to loose 


child, should be known as a coward. 


those unwilling fingers and push the revolver 
out of reach with his feet. ‘Then he straight- 
ened the body of his king and stood up. 

** Zidoki is dead,’ he said. ‘* He has been 
killed by the white man. Let us sound the 
drums, but first let us carry the white man 
away and bury him under the ground lest 
the other white men say that this is how 


we revenged ourselves for the death of ou 


a 
RIDE. 


Wild sounds of mourning tore through th 
house. The women who had been Zidoki’s 
sathered round and lifted shrill voices in the 
Mafunso 
seemingly undistressed and very busy. ble 
ascertained the flight of the white women, and 
for that he was glad. He was not sure that 
he could have kept the palace folk in check, and 
he did not wish to be responsible for wholesale 
murder. 


mourners’ song. Only remained 


Besides, with the women away, how 
much easier it would be to conceal the white 
man’s presence. 

lie prided himself on being very successful in 
his efforts at concealment. When he stood b 
fore the p lice offcer three hours later every 
trace of Luck had been removed; even the 
hippo stick was hidden with him away in that 


leep-dug trench on th ther side of the 
palisade, and Zidoki’s body lay in lonely state 
n the table which last night had held the 


rupees for which Luck’s soul had hungere 

‘© Well,”? said Rolands, his brief examination 
of the body finished, his mes 
‘Well, what is the meaning of all this, 
Matfunso? Did he kill himself? If it was 
anyone else, they did it at mighty close 
q arters.”? 

The last sentence was 
derstandable to Mafun 
dignant hands of protest at 

** Lord chief of the police 
said Mafunso. Were hi 
vouth and strength? Had 
and great power Nay.” 
head. ** Most certainly 

red. Let the justice of 


ssengers sent out. 








t} 
‘Oh, we'll look to it all right,’ grumbled 
Rolands. ‘A thing hit this would come 
vong just when my lea. lue.’? he th ht 
If it’s murder,’ he uid aloud in the native 
tor . “who did it? ” 
Mafunso started. *“tlow should IT know, 
reat police worker?” h iid Early this 
I I when I slept in mv h t ani 
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the table, the pistol by his feet and the chairs 


in a row all round the room? ”’ 

Nay,’? said Mafunso with hurt dignity. 
* There was much disorder in the room, and 
the Kabaka lay here, where I stand, flat on 
his back. Was it seemly for the son of Dun 


fardu to lie thus, while his people mourned? ” 
[ don’t know about seemly,’’? admitted the 
policeman, ‘‘ but it would have been more 


useful us nl 


to if you had left him there. So you 
tidied the room and washed the floor and table, 
I Was there much blood splashed about? ” 
** Nay,’’ answered ** There 
is but little bl when a man 
dies as Zidoki died.’’ 
Phat tr enough,” thought Rolands to 
himself. But I wonder why they indulged 
all this washing.’’ 


see. 
Mafunso again. 
d to come outsidk 


IS lt 


? 
i 
> & in 


eves searched the room, walls, ceiling, 


floor, touched on something near the door, and 


glinted away again. 

‘Go and fetch Zidoki’s native doctor to 
me,’ he said, and on Mafunso’s departure he 
strolled across to the door and, stooping, 
picked up something that appeared to cause 
him a good deal of surprise. 

He was back in his place though on _ th 
return of Mafunso and the doctor, and he sat 
listening with great patience to the latter’s 
long winded, stammered statement as to how 
the king in all probability had been killed 
Then he dismissed him and turned again to 
Mafun : 

** No one was with Zidoki last night? ”’ h 
asked * You know of no visitor? ” 


one, lord of the Pp lice,’’ stated Mafun 





Yet I myself saw, and my orderly has re- 
ported, that the dust at the foot of the hill 
marked with the wheels of a car, Mafun 
You are sure no one was here? ”’ 

Mafunso did not wince. A _ native is not 
afraid of a lie. ‘* Nay,’”? he said. ‘* Without 
doubt that was the car of Bwana Luck wl 
cal here eight or ten days ag We have 
had no rain, Bwana. ‘The mar} f the wheels 
penta 

Bwana Luck,’ repeated Roland Hle was 
careful not to look at Mafuns Ile was here 
ten days ag = 

Fully ten days ago, stated Maf 
** And he car not up the hill. He nt gift 
up to our lord the king.” 

I e,”’ said Roland He whistled Cor 
into the garden, Maud,’’? which was always a 
sign of inten | pation with , and 
walked to the door Put a guard on here,”’ 
h rdered Let on on leave th hill 
Mafun The white doctor will be out 1 
noon. You can make arrangements to bury th 
kin after that, and for the present I shall go 
and rest upstairs. When my men come we will 
search the house and embuga.’ 

** Trace Luck’s whereabouts,’? had been ons 
of the messages Rolands had had sent out that 
morning Now, as he sat upstairs in the room 
that had been Ninon’s, he drew what he had 





found from out of his pocket and turned it 











and over between his fingers. 

“IT scent I im thi his th ht 

Luck, and that 1 deflant woman 
You never can gauge w en.”? He fel 
disappointed over that, for he liked to ¢ 
that there were ver people he « 
gauge. ‘Wh Id i igined her 
things like thi SI} th her « 9 
sé raped back hair 

For the th he held } ’ Wi 
small shining bror hair] v 1 ar 
pointed. Because it shone it } 
eye because it wa gil nl 
thing he could a vith ma 
to him as M I t hel attent 

** You'd pictur tl wearel tl! 
thoughts went on, i mu W 
shining hair Red {, 1 should > 4 
lifted the hairpin t ! and sniff 
* Yes, and, by jove d I 
ticing sort of "\ : 

4 ma; 

He leant forward, star at tl 
hairpin thrust back in h pocket. R 
cle pite his per il appearat \ iv 
placid and cheerful, delight i I 
He had imagine h fte st 
tector of a ill le i ind 
had had small oj tunit j g 
expectations. Il in t kill 7 
he sensed a myst | wa 
that the natives had been at h pa 
ceal a white man pre I nt 
the night of the murder. Lucl ild |} 
at the valace f t Rol 
not see why the 1 hould t 
pedient to hid Ihe thought 
they had probabl irdered Luck, a 
avenged the mu heir king, } 
his mind when he had estior Maf 
in that case, what « Mr Luck’ tat 
made earlier that 1 ! lor if I 
been here last 1 1 Mrs. Luck. W 
ness” the hair} n t the m 
motor-car wheels, al wl tr h 
followed the whole way to t foot 
hill. 

‘**[ wonder if } wasn’t witl her 
car,’’? Rolands’ t ht tallized 5 

i@ wa I th t wi a w in, | 

properl Ne r Saw r f 

in r wl W n | 

ut ntry in I k 

! to feel I 

ki, p in sor 

1 } | h n the T 








woman a it. strat 
looking s} i n that I lra lr 
uuntry with him and t te report 
worse than he w 1 treat a nativ L 
woman, and that t ful hairpin! 
faint, indefinite perf that it carried! 
“Very gq ‘ie Ik 1 gain 


himself. 
g20 









































“He strolled across to the door and, 
stooping, picked up something’ 


Later on, when he sat with the doctor and the 
magistrate in the front room of Zidoki’s house, 
and listened to the close examination of the 
various members of the household, he felt him 
self growing more and more puzzled. So deter 
mined were the natives to refute all knowledge 
of any white man having been seen with their 
king; so firm was Mafunso in his original tale 
f how Bwana Luck had been there a week or 
ten days earlier; how he had not come up the 
hill, but had sent gifts to the king and driven 
aWay again, and since then no visitors, t 
Mafunso’s knowledge, had come to the hill of 
Zidoki 


“It’s my belief he shot himself,’’ was the 


doctor’s opinion given in English. ** But there 
IS Just a chance he may have been shot at very 
1 > ’ 

Close range.’””> He was a man of very few 


words, Dr. Rand. He rarely spoke at all, 
unless he had something to say, and for twenty 
€ years he had worked as a mission doctor 
among the natives. ‘' Zidoki had every reason 
to shoot himself,’ he ended terselv. ‘ 

The magistrate, a new man, fresh out from 
home, his ] ng, essentially tegal face looking 
quaintly out of place in these surroundings, 
Seemed slightly shocked. 

“T thought,” he objected, ‘‘ that the Kabaka 
Was a very superior tvpe of native, civilized, 
educated. He is certainly very well thought of 
at home.”? : : 

“ He was all that,’ agreed the doctor. ‘ The 
ordinary type of native ’’—he laid some stress 
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“cc 


on the words—‘‘ does not commit suicide. He 
goes out and kills someone else. The agony of 
civilization had laid its hands on Zidoki.”’ 

Hle relapsed into silence, and Mr. Bowers, 
the magistrate, plodded ahead with his inquiry. 

It was a case of plodding. Hour after hour 
went by in fruitless questionings, in evasive 
answers; for Mr. Bowers was very professional 
and English, and he would not swerve a jot 
from his idea of how an inquiry should be 
carried out. 

‘* What shall we do?” he said finally, the 
crowd of witnesses dismissed for the time 
being. ‘* I feel I am working in the dark with 
these people. If I knew them I should say that 
they were lying. ‘That old man, what was his 
name-—Mafunso, in particular, but I don’t 
know them. I am in the dark. Is it, do you 
think, a case of suicide? ”’ 

They are lying all right,’? agreed the 
doctor. ‘* The police always have that effect 
on them. What is your opinion, Rolands? ” 

‘““ It may or may not have been suicide,’’ said 
Rolands. ‘* Il can’t argue as to that, but one 
thing I do think I know. Zidoki had visitors 
last night—white people, whose names have not 
been mentioned by the witnesses.”’ 

“White people!”  repe ated Mr. Bowers. 
Dr. Rand leant forward. 

‘“TIs Luck in this business, Rolands?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘ Is that what vou mean? ”’ 

Rolands nodded. ‘* Yes, Luck,’? he said. 
““Tlis car was here last night, for all old 
I 
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Mafunso says it was ten davs ago. I met it on 
the road this morning 
‘You saw him then? ”’ 
No,’ Rolands spoke slowly. ‘I did not 
exactly see him. The woman—Mrs. Luck—was 
I spt ke to her. She said her husband 
through to Zadaka. ‘There wa 
On looking back 


asked Rand. 


driving. 
had had to ge 
someone in the car with her. 
at our meeting, I realize that she did not want 
me to see who it was, and this morning, in 
the doorway of the room in which Zidoki was 
murdered, or, at least, died, I found this.’’ He 
slid the small bronze hairpin towards his com- 
panions. Bowers picked it up. 

Natives,’’ he said, as if he were asking a 
‘don’t use these kind of things? ” 


( 
} 
i 


juestion, 

‘** They do not,’’ agreed Rolanc 

** And Luck,’’ went on Bowers. 
explain Luck to me? ” 

‘*] doubt if anyone can do that.’? It was 
Rand that answered. ‘* He was, at any 
Zidoki’s evil genius, helping him to one of the 
curses of our kind—drink.” He stood up, 
‘* In the face of this ’’~-he flicked his finger at 
the hairpin that Bowers still held—*‘ and your 
own evidence, Rolands, we’ll have to call it 
murder. I’m sorry It makes Zidoki 
ugly, uglier than it need have been, 
gentleman even though 


“Will you 


rate, 





bi \ was a 
black.”’ 

Ile went out of the room. He was s 
vising the arrangements for Zidoki’s Chri 
funeral in the absence of a clergyman. 

Rolands turned to 
oddly intrigued by that hairpin. ‘* You 
know the so-called Mrs. Luck?” he said. ‘I 
can’t fit this hairpin into her head somehow.’ 

* But——” Bowers, looking a littk 
startled. 

You would know 
hurried on if you had ever seen this woman. 
She is elderly, and she has never beer nic 
looking, and she wears her hair—well, kind 

raped back., You w 1 never credit her with 


began 


what ] mean,’ Rolands 


an ounce of vanity. Whereas this hairpin——~ 


He paused, weighing it in his fingers, and M 
Bowers put out his hand and took it from | 
For all his narrow his legal face, M 
Bowers was very interested in women. 
**IT see what you mean,’ he 
** Bronze hairpins should go 


mind, 


admitted 
with red g 
perfume ’’—he sn 





hair. ‘There is a ] 
delicately—‘*' about this pin that speaks of 
woman who cares for her beauty, and, talkiy 
of red gold hair ’’—he gave the pin back 
his face lit up with the sudden keen desire t 
impart a piece of gossip that animates soy 
men—‘* have you heard that the beautiful My 
Sutley has run away from her 
You mean Dick Sutley’s wife?” as} 
Rolands without much interest. He liked n 
teries, but he was never in the least intrig 
by scandals. 
* Yes,’’? Bowers answered. ** A beaut 
I met her once. foo beautiful for t 
existence of a shamba. I have heard it said 


husband ? ’ 








ised to be on the stage. A man is aski1 
trouble if he brings that kind of girl out } 

**I never met her,’ said Roland 
He rose and moved to the door. ‘ WI 








run off with? ’’ he ask ifte 9 
** Ah, that is what a ask »M 

Bowers replied. ** Of rse, I only heard t 

first vague rumours, but sh SECT to h 
ne off into the bl N ne else out of 


respectable society is missing. Indeed, y 
were the only absent 
“Thank you,’ said Rolands. ‘* Well, 

1 = } } _ +} 
can take my word for it, know nothing 
lady. Bye-bye, 
things in train for stopping the Lucks.” 


Yet outside the door he paused, and 
fingers t he n the hairpin again. V 
had Bowers said? ‘ A beautiful rl with r 


gold hair!” 


It might be.”’ Rolands’ thoughts merg 


to send off I more telegrams. 
(End of Chapter Fifteen) 


























Nurses of Our 
Ocean Highways 


HE was verv brown, and wrinkled like 
an apple that has been laid aside far 
into the spring. 

Upon her head were scanty, greying locks 
that plainly told of what once had been lus- 
trous, sheeny hair, black as a crows tail 
Her bony wrists carried silver bangles, and 
attenuated fingers toyed with ear-rings of 
quaint native workmanship. 

She was a travelling Indian ayah, smiling 
and complacent, gentle and maternal, soft- 
spoken and plainly self-reliant, with small 
dark observant eyes alight with keen intel! 


gence, 
Fifty-four Times across the Ocean ! 


had this 
the turbulent 





fifty-four times 


yourney on 


No fewer than 
nurse made the 
cean betwixt India and Great Britain and 
once to Holland. Backwards and forwards, 
outward and homeward bound, starting from 
just north of the imaginary equator, through 
the reality of th 
threading the Mediterranean calmly, and 
disdaining the Bay of Biscay as if it were 
no more ill-tempered than the Thames at 
Richmond Bridge 

Men and 


repute in 


scorching Red Sea blast, 


women of vreat 
the universe had 
me as sun-browned 


m the torrid FE: 


intants 


id ayah for their hoolin 
and cooling in the Mothet 
and. Rosy, fresh voungsters 
she had taken back to th 
jue, iridescent skies of het 


own country, that parents and 


the bantlings might no longer 
be parted by leagues of rest 
€3s, heavine wate! 

She was a widow, Mr 
Antony Pareira, according ti 
her passport “Antony” in 
ciminutive. Herself a mothe 
at sixter n, she had been these 
Many vears possesse | ot 
grandsons and grand 
laughters. She could read 


children like the printed page, 
and knew 


their moods. thei 





A Typical Chinese Amah elec ila 
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The Fascinating Story of 
the Ayahs and Amahs who Sail 
the Seven Seas 


By A. C. Marshall 


needs, their shortcomings, their sweetness 


and their petulance. Also, she was a past- 
mistress in the peccadilloes of the high seas ; 


an adept at doctoring in stubborn mal de 


wler. 
After each round voyage she wandered 
back to the dusky loved ones at her own 


her base 
outskirts of a 


home, and headquarters on the 
great be-mosqued and 
minaretted city among the palms, a trifle 
richer, perhaps a little wiser. 

To side-track into explanation, it was an 
advertisement in a newspaper that first set 
me on the trail of this dear old nurse whose 
lite’s craft and calling has carried her like 
and down our salt 


a piece of flotsam up 


water highways. 
** Wanted—an Ayah” 

“WANTED,” read the announcement, 
“an Indian ayah to travel with three young 
children to Colombo. 





Apply, etc.” 

I knew, of course, that an ayah is a native 
nurse or lady’s maid and an essential part 
and feature of a white mistress’s household 
in India. The actual word is the feminine 
of azo, a tutor, and belongs 
by all the rights of language 
to the That it 
was carried by them to India 


Portuguese. 
when they possessed a mari 
time ascendancy even so long 
sixteenth 


ago as the century 


there is very little doubt. 


The avahs of the present 
century, more akin to serfs 
than the domestic servant: 


to which we are ordinarily 


hears’. of 


, 
accustomed, one 
] 


from the lips of everyone who 
has trod the mythical coral 


strands; reads of them 


in books, in the 


’ 


one 
magazines. 
thought I, should 


this cheery, 


sut why, 
optimistic adver 


ct to find, I ght here 


in the Capital of Empire, an 
ayah as ready to hand for her 
Service would be a gover- 


rarden boy: 
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It was after inquiry at a shipping bureau 
hard by Leadenhall Street, where all the 
City offices of all the marine companies 
jostle cheek by jowl, that I came to hear of 
the Home for Ayahs and Amahs at Hack- 
ney, almost within sight (athwart Bethnal 
Green) of the and the 
towering vessels that bring to London so 
much of her hoarded wealth. 


masts funnels of 


Lee Ah Su and Agida Hamy 


It was through the subsequent discovery 
of this home that I am able 
“Antony.” There I met, besides, Agida Hamy 
F onseka Lee Ah Su and Mariambai 
and Gangoo and nearly a score of others 





to write ot 


and 


Chinese, 


hailing 


Indians, Cingalese, Javanese, 
Malays, 
from a strange-sounding city or deep-water 
port the East—Bombay the 
Hooghly, Hongkong or Singapore, Penang 
or Bangkok at home to their 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Siam, the 
States, or China. 


Siamese, Japanese, each 


in myst or 
Iriends in 


7 r de rate d 


It was from them, in halting, child-like 
words, with the aid of the missionary’s in 
terpretership in three mother-tongues at 
least—tiindi, Hindustani and Marathi—that 


I came to an understanding of the ayah’'s 
normal round of everyday life 
and the cause that has produced in its effect 
this 


duty, her 


strange and little-known category of 
most unique women. 

Going right back to the fountain head, it 

would appear to the writer (a mere man 


that these dusky females from the t 


are born nurses. 


opics 
Their faces, placid, though 
capable of quick, alert expression, portray 
patience, and experience they 
that of 

; 


wives long before they were twel 


must 


secing many them became 


I conversed, indeed, with an ayah wh 
son and heir came to town when she her 
self was cleven, and who had three precious 
pieces of brown humanity in her quiver 


before she was fifteen. To be a grandmothet 


when still in the late twenties is a common 
place occurrence 

Going a step farther, a probler atic 
crowns a native union either long after 
wedding ceremony or not at all Betrot 


by religious rite and legally, if not actually 


married as soon as they can _ tott n 
steadily from the cradle, the little git vO 
to the homes of their future mothers-in 

at a tender age, Varying between x and 


nine years, and play there very much the 


part of unrewarded gvardian slav 


kiddies there may chance to be who are 
younger than themselves. 

Again, in many instances girl children 
are united willy-nilly and minus th 


slightest by-your-leave to elderly or middl 
aged men, with a perfectly 


natural haz 


In consequence ot penurious young widows 
possessing no other hope ot obtaining 
livelihood than that of exercising 
primeval instincts, inherited from Mothe 


ve herself, ol cherishing 


bringing babies up in the way they st 


On 


and shielding them fron 


Having thus arrived at a feasible, tat 
reason for Indian ayahs, we ma 
assume that somewhat similar incenti 


such as early widowhood, or perl 


supply to meet a known demand, 





produced the Chinese amah. In the ling 


of the East, amah means “mother, 
more literally, the equivalent to our Bi: ) 
“mummy” and the ne gro “mat ” of 
cotton plantation. 

In any event, in some families an 





is thought to be mor ymplis ‘ 
reliable, and, in other respects, a sup 
nursemaid to an Indian \t the same ti 
the matter i ntroversial and on 
purely personal opinion, and few 
would venture to class an amah ona 

] t ¢ ¢ ] t) ] " y : 
plane than the intellectual Cingalese 
Starting the Voyage 

To picture the starting-point of a 
home from the Fast © may wel 


a British mother with a child a few 


old. It is the mother’s intention, 
offspring, to return to the old 1 
a time. Vo bly ! n ha 


household staff a reliable avah who 


be willing to accompany | n ( 
Faili that, she en the t 
experienced travelling n and book 
pas dit Se 

Fora few da at least the avah wi 
up her abode at the residence of 
“meham sahib » that i@ may & 
accustomed to her and the child or childret 
Meantime the nurse re es the funds 
which to b i lothin ind ¢ 
blankets for use in cold im 

In due course 5) po obtained 
other fort al ( al n d, tl yurne 
rence at 1 | hat mother, ba al 
«l ih ha ey 1 ( n ht and da for n 

1 Ct n ' 1 I | lin I 
( n bedding, taku tt mea ut reires 
ment room t tl tations along the ro 
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on their progress from the hill country to 
the port of departure. 

Eventually, however, they board the big 
ship that is to be their home for the next 


month or so, and the ayah is at once on 
familiar ground. She it is can 
the baggage to advantage, who knows the 


who stow 
ins and outs of the floating leviathan, and 
can suggest many matters for the personal 
comfort of her mistress and the infant’s well- 
being. 


How the Ayah Travels 





Strictly speaking, an ayah travels only as 
adeck passenger. She carries her own bed- 
ding, her simple kit packed in a 


By arrangement with the 


strong 
chiet 
stewardess the mistress may be able to have 


metal box. 


the ayah sleep in the passageway outside 


the cabin. If the lady has a private state- 
room the ayah might well occupy a cornet 
m the floor by night. On the other hand, 


in those vessels that 
maid might 
which to lay her bed, or, failing everything, 
is the deck itself, not to be 
on the sultriest the 
To be honest, clean and caps 
these are t} 


possess a nursery the 
dusky find a place there on 


there despis« d 
sections of 


journey. 
ible nurses, 


and good sailors le essential 
the ayah. 
During a bout of sea-sickness it will be the 


ayah who will 


attributes in make-up of any 


care for the lady passenger, 


and it is interesting to note that, as a rule, 
childrea feel the buffetings of tl 


less than adults. 


e ocean tar 
In addition to these transitory attentions, 


the travelling nurse will bath the children, 


see to their meals, do such laundry work as 

, take them to play upon the 
deck in fair weather, keep them beneath the 
Red 


out ot 


is necessary 
electric fans when passing through the 
Sea zone, and hold 


alw avs 


them 


danger’s path. Sewing there will also be to 


in idle moments. 


Fairy Tales in Pidgin English! 





Many an ayah can spin, in broken pidgin 
English, a tale that will pass a 
half hour. Most of them are active 


fairy dull 
experts 
at games of ball and talented manipulators 
ot clockwork At building 


sety bricks can 


toys. with nut 


they and 
bridges, stockades and temple steps with a 
trifle of the ingenuity of Wren, or impart 
to their charges the knack of that popular 
ocean game, rope quoits. 


erect towers 


Even in rough periods, when the ports 


are closed and the great hull lists over ot 
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the bow dips nose-deep in spume, the ayah 
is the good fairy to whom the little ones 
may with complete confidence toddle awk- 
wardly for amusement or solace. With the 
merest mites ayahs are equally good. They 
take to babies when they are three weeks 
old if required, and it is only with mid- 
wifery itself that they are seldom profes- 
sionally concerned. 

In the appointed period, however, the 
giant liner steams proudly up the English 
Channel. The pilot comes aboard. A few 
hours later the ship is warped against a 
quay in the home port. 
friends. <A_ pink-faced 
pounce upon the baby or children. 


Down descend the 
nurse is there to 
The lug- 
gage is being hoisted from the hold with a 
rattle of the winch—and in all this orderly 
confusion the ayah’s work is finished. 

And what becomes of her then? Is she 
left just a lonely cast-off in a 
strange land, minus friends, in surround- 
ings unfamiliar, without even the ability to 


forlorn, 


converse freely with the people around her? 


A Home for Ayahs 





As a matter of fact, it is at this stage that 
the Home for Ayahs and Amahs at Hackney 
performs its function. There is no 
with quite the flavour of “home” 


word 
to a new- 
comer of foreign blood from overseas, and 
this place is a home indeed. 

Here there is a superintendent who has 
laboured in the mission fields of India 
who can speak the dialects of many 
There is 
has sojyourned 


and 
dis- 
tricts. 


the who 


East as 


his wife, matron, 


Far well, and who 


understands that Cingalese like their curry 


hot, while the Chinese prefer the dish less 
biting. To the little brown ladies from 
the tropics Mr. Wm. Fletcher is always 
“fader” and Mrs. Fletcher “mudder.” 
\mahs open their hearts to them like 


children,” said His Excellency the Consul- 
General for China recently. 

Strictly speaking, the mothers who bring 
ayahs and amahs from the East are respon 
sible for the women. They pay to the Home 
the 


days, 


and Indians 


few 


a certain sum, remain at 


Hackney for a weeks, or even 
months, largely according to the season of 
the year, until they find other patrons and 
further children to take back. There is no 
other haven of refuge where the ayahs may 
go, and it is at the Home that, with many 
prostrations, they are engaged for the new 
trip when outward bound. 


This “Home of Nations,” long ago the 
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dwelling of a City merchant, consists of 
large, lofty rooms with striking dadoes and 
gaily distempered walls that play up to the 
Eastern passion for colour. The bedrooms 
are ticketed “Indians,” “Chinese,” 
ese,” “Malay States,” etc., and are provided 
stools the 


There are a 


“ Javan- 
with characteristic instead of 
unappreciated Western chairs 
spacious common room and a dining-hall, 
and the sleeping apartments are warmed by 
coal fires even in summer. 

Very frequently the ayahs have with them 
little 
Normally, they live contentedly and well on 


hoards of native delicacies to eat: 


such fare as London can supply. They go 
out when they like, in twos and threes, and 
are habituées of the public pleasure parks 
in the eastern suburbs. 


A Link with the Motherland 


Chat the Home forges another link in the 
chain that India to the Motherland 
there can be no doubt. It is within the care 
and administration of the London City Mis 
sion, Which carries on its good work in so 





binds 


many unimagined directions in the mighty 
Metropolis, and has been in existence many 


In the Home there is accommodat 


r 


years 
for thirty of these ocean nurses, and not on 
of them is asked for 
however they 


payment in any torn 


long may be in securins 

employment. 
The chief 

dip deeply 


amusement of 


into the folios of an ordinary 


scrapbook, in which are neatly 


pasted pr 


tures trom our illustrated magazines 


weeklies. They play for hours among then 


selves a native game named fachis, with an 


embroidered board not unlike that used 
for ludo. Sitting impassively tailorwise on 
rugs, they throw up cowrie shells and tiny 


wooden tops or acorns, and score accé 
to the which the pieces tall \ 
little more or less 
and the chewing of the 
the 


manner in 


tobacco, 


surre ptitiouslh . 


betel nut ums up 
total ol 


their petty weaknesses 


point of view of religion, 
the 


From the there 


are amony avah many converts to 


Mahome * 
Almost 


Christ’s teachings, follow 


ers of 


Buddhists, Confucians, and others 


all attend daily the purely optional Chris 
tian service that is held at the Home and 
which must be the means eventual] ot 


spreading our beliefs among the 


In private, in the 
faiths 


the 


bedrooms, the devotees of 
candles 
their 


somewhat 


certain burn their 


and 


ship after manner of fathers 


Caste 


ente! embarra 


singly 


internal 
pas ave, \ 


belong to the submer 


the 
birds ot 


into 
these 


relationships of some of 


few of the ayanhs 
ged strata and may not 
even pass at table, let alone touch, the food 
of those of bette 

On the 


thoroughly happy on 


rank 


whole, however, the family is a 


, and there is nothing 
worse to be feared than an occasional trifling 


argument, when for a short time the blunt 
words mav be selected from three or tour 
languages and tossed about, till some pass- 
Ing incident br ne a sudde peace 


There are other points that I am tempted 
the 
in their 


riddie ot 
} 


to touch upon—the 


golder 

jewellery that some ayahs weat 
These 

in themselves to white 

folk, vet they O1LVE iov to those 

them. 


these 


nostrils, for instance. 


Curious OTT 


ments are puzzles 


There are wiseacres who de lare tr 


the 





decorations are tribal punishment 


for losing caste, but the matter is too de 


cate to permit inquiry and must rema 


another unsolved mystery ot the East. 


Then there 1 that salaam, 


hands shielding the eves. and the ( 


graceful bow that accompanies the action 


the passports with then mudgy thu 


impressions for identification—the 


coloured shawls and ‘wrap 


of an amah in her very asculin nat 





pantaloons—the kits and bedding in 1 
barrack-room array round the walls of 
common room, 
In Adventures Oft 

I remember, too, hearing of ana 
was shipwrecked: of another who was t\ 
torpedoed in the Great War; of a third 
left the Home, wa ived from ] 
by enemy action, and turned up 
Hackney befor the news f the d ste 
came public pr 

\nd as | n e these re niscences 
a strange rou ann 1 women I 
far-flung Empire nd our innate | 
wanderine have | ht into bet 
cla ] seem te ‘ back of n T 
ey i. cabin in a ‘ ocean-going ste 
hiy In a bun ft. but rest 
bundle Bendin the bundle, ke 
the little whute nd hand still 
Antony—or is it Lee Ah Su 2—or M 

or Ganvoo ol \eida the Cingales 


croonimeyg out 


soothes to lumber the 


universe, white black brown or yellow, 

the sone that for the melody and grand 

march-past of ever-faithful mother-love. 
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thmic lullaby that 


babies of all the 


Penn a 





~~ ees . O™ 
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The Wedding 
Dress 


F. all the 
have come my 
wedding dress was, | believe, taking 

it all in all, the most singular. As a dress 
maker by the day, wedding dresses do not 


economical 


that 
the 


strange experiences 


way that one ot 


often fall to my lot, except the 


kind that are to the 
stiff 


photographs 


atterwards toi 
sort, ol 


Scrve 
ip’ +_} V] > th 
bride s “at-nomes he other 


magnincence, seen in weaadlns 


glimpsed in a crowded church, and then 
packed away in camphor, only to be brought 


anniversaries Cst as a Tule, 


’ ’ 


rth for 
me from big houses o ve Avenue, and 
not from the well-worn fingel | 


maker by the day. 


So it Was a real surprise and pleasure to 





me to receive One morn Ly i lie slack 
season, that is, in midsummer, a_ lette! 
from a Corinne Dallison, tell) me that 
Mrs. Burgess, an old employer of mine, had 
recommended m« She nted a wedding 
lress made, and she wanted me to me and 
ay at her home, which was « taten 
Island Could | give her a et | called 
he teleph¢ numbe! n ave and told he 
at | would be down that afternoon She 
irected me | a sweet Dut ruthoritative 
ice what boat to take, and 11d ‘ ould 
leet me with her Cal 
I packed m uit-case 1 took the ( 


the North-we st, where he 





An American Romance 
By 
Anna McClure Sholl 


Dallison, had died three weeks ago out in 
had gone in search 


oS 
f health. “And now,” [ ventured at this 


juncture, to be married, 
Miss 


My simple question 


“you are going 
Dallison ? 

-ecemed to startle her, 
the 


wheel with a hand that did not at once gain 


fer the car swerved, and she grasped 


control, Then, with a very pretty smile, she 

answered, “1 am not sure 
Chat When 

arrived at one 


bi ide 


mind went on at once to the two 


puzzled me. the wedding 


takes it fou 


certain of hei 


aress 


Stage Is 
rranted that the mar- 


riage. My 


isters. But it the wedding gown was for 
one ot them, why not say so: 
For the remainder of the journey she 


talked of her father, to whom she and het 


isters had been, it would seem, wholly 


devoted. His man ars of unselfish labour 
is prote S1oOn, especially his service to 
the poor of the island, had resulted, she 


both his health and 


aid, in depletion o 


purse, and necessitated that last journey t 
the Canadian wildernes where, after a 
ef mirage of recovery—-to use her own 


rds—-he had succumbed to his old trouble 
Che funeral took place out there,” she 
lded, in a voice made uncertain by het 
tion, “and he w yuried, by his own 
little cemeterv on the 
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a garden mostly of zinnias and stock; and 
on the porch two girls, almost Corinne’s 
counterpart in height and figure, but much 
younger, one of them adorably pretty—that 
was Martha. 

Little Eve, the youngest and not really 
little, conducted me to my bedroom, a 
splendid big room on the second floor with 
a sea view, and full of charming, old- 
fashioned furniture. 

‘I hope you will be comfortable,” 
said earnestly as if she really meant 
words. 

“Comfortable! ” I echoed. “Why, it 
be paradise to sew on a wedding dress 
spot like this. Is it for you?” 

She blushed to the roots of her hair, and 
stammered, “Well—no—I believe not”; 
and I tried to keep from my face the as- 
tonishment I felt. A moment later Corinne 
entered the room, and in her quiet, prac- 
tical way said that the day was too far gone 
to make it worth while to begin work; so 
wouldn’t I please make myself at home— 
wander about the house and garden as I 
would? Supper would be at six. 

I was glad of this privilege, for I wanted 
time to collect myself, review the rather 
strange facts in my possession: three sisters, 
a wedding dress to be made for one of them, 
and two of them apparently quite doubtful 
as to which one. I should have said that 
the destination of a wedding dress was 
sure as death and taxes. 

So I went down through the quiet house 
in a state of bewilderment. 

“If you want to read,” directed Martha, 


she 
her 


will 
in a 


as 


“there’s the library. We'll use it for th 
sewing-room to-morrow, because it’s so 
cool 

I peeped in to appraise my field of opera- 


tions From a dressmaker’s point of view 


the room was perfect: bare, hardwood floor, 
sparse furniture, goed light without glare, 
a fireplace into which to sweep ap 
Two sides of the room were lined with 


books, mostly medical works, lightened with 
shelve s 


some ot novels I elected * Pete 
Ibbetson,”’ and went out to a distant ham 
mock swung between two gnarled appl 


trees that seemed to have wandered into the 
garden from an adjacent orchard. 
But my eyes and thoughts wan 


that ancient house and the three sisters in 
blac k, with the it beautiful polite ne and 
their vague information. “The wedding 


dress is for Martha,” I found myself saying 
aloud, as if to end the matter. 


She was a glorious girl, with hair of that 
brilliant chestnut colour that actually has 
purple lights in it. Her eyes seemed more 
violet than blue; or else the black lashes 
made that effect, whitened, 
very fair, clear skin. 


and her 
She would be ador- 
wedding dress, while 


too, 


able in a Corinne 
would be more stately, more remote; and 
Eve—— When I thought of Eve, |] 
couldn’t see her in a wedding dress at all. 

I dropped off into a nice quiet sleep at 
last, from which I was awakened by Phebe, 
the cook, an old-fashioned American woman 
who had been with the family, she told me, 
ever since the birth of Miss Corinne. 

They treated me like a real guest at the 
simple but delicious supper. They talked 
and chatted of many things, but not one 
word did they drop connected with a wed- 
ding, with a man, with a suitor, with satin; 
and I to whether I had 
dreamed that order to come down and make 
a wedding dress. 


began wonder 


At the end of the meal I excused myself 


to wander out and the sunset—really, 


not to be in their way if company should 


sce 


come; and my expectation of callers proved 
The Misses Dallison evi- 
dently popular, for two girls and four men 
arrived, the girls in gingh 
the in 
and one man joined Corinne in the tem 
court; the three other men grouped then 


correct, were 


im, bareheaded, 


men tennis clothes. The two girls 











selves about Martha on the porch. I sa 
ve wandering off alone with a book, a ; 
rather wondered if he didn’t care for t 
company, or if they didn’t care for he 
No more than the supper-table conversat 
did the circumstance hint of a wedding. A | 5 
bride at the wedding-dress stage h n 
generally three mea calie! of an evenl S 
and two ir] wouldnt tag a bride-t 
even on a tennis court The world ch 1 
every day and get tranyer 5 but I’ve n | 
yet observed much change in the wa | 
Lover \ lar a l can see, they still like 
to be alone tovethet 

About ten-thirty they all went home, a 
I started upstan 

Some e is pop ] tid to Ma 

I went to the 1S 

Popular! Oh, we we're just over- 
ru he admitted frankly. “But, of 
course, not everyone has a dirt tennis court 
a hard and level a Our 

‘Mi Eve doc care for the boys,” I 
ventured. 

“Ever?” She shrug g¢ } her pretty 


Qg28 

















“She stood before the little altar—just stood 


there with her hands folded in front of her’ 


shoulders, but in a puzzled rather than a 
mean wav. “Eve’s old-fashioned. She 
seems like a child to Corinne and me.’ 

Corinne met us at the steps. The lamp 


was lit in my bedroom, she said 

I asked for instructions about the next 
day’s work. “If breakfast’s at eight I can 
get a good start cutting out—if I have a 


pattern—and know which 
I paused. Corinne and Martha looked at 


each other, and it was like the glances of 


friendly rivals, both sure of themselve 
both aware of and admiring each other’ 
qualities. ‘Either of us will do to fit the 
wedding gown on,” Corinne said. “We're 
both of a figure ” 

“And if neither of you is around, shall I 


take Miss Eve? ” ] ventured boldly 
The child must have heard, for she glided 
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too,’ 
Corinne interrupted with a kind of good- 
But I don’t believe 
for Mrs. 3radley to 
One of us will always 

I had 
to library. 
in the 


thirty 


“Of course, you're a 1X. 
humoured tolerance. 
it will be 
bother over a model 
within call 
everything brought 
Would you like 
materials ? ” 

By the light two 
howed me what had 
a splendid machine that I longed to sit right 
at it, of sewing 
materials; a which to do 
the crowning 
roll of 


made lace 


necessary 
have 

the 

and 


be to-morrow. 


down 


to see 


oc 
B ) 


shi 


of 
s] 


tall lamps 


assembled: such 


down a fine assortment 


dummy on 
al d, 


} y 
ning 


j 


1 


wire 


the tedious draping, 


feature, a big, creamy satin 


{ 


and some maenif 


ha 


weet, 


icent 


ne 
and 


I made guesses 


IT was up in the fresh morning 


at mv work in the library 
with mvself as to which sister would do the 


first trying-on. 


out of some shadow, saying: “Oh, no, I 
don’t believe ” 
1808 9°9 
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“You'll look 
1 said, “in this satin—with you 


It proved to be Martha. 
lovely,” 
skin, 

“If I get a chance to wear it,” shi 
laughed; and I said to myself, “Marion 
Bradley, I thought you told yourself last 
night that you restrain your 
curiosity.’ 


could 


Well, she came again, and then Corinne 
came; and | found myself slipping into 
their scheme and asking beth of them how 
they wanted the dress made. Fortunately, 
they were both for simplicity and straight 
lines, and both dead against a wedding dress 
too short or too low, 

“If either of us is out of the way when 
you want to fit, call Eve,” instructed 
Corinne on the second day; but somehow I 
had the notion that Eve dreaded to be called 
upon to act as a dress model, and I con 
trived that she shouldn't be. 

Phabe had volunteered the information 
that Miss Corinne’s devotion to her father 
in his last invalid years had kept her out 
of marriage, in spite of her 
suitors, She was ten 


numerous 
years older than 
Martha, who was twenty-three, and twelve 
years older than Eve. “A mother to ’em, 
sure enough,” the good woman commented. 
“The doctor’s slightest wish was alway 
law to her—and it's the same now he’s 
] 


dead,” she added mysteriously. 


1 wondered what post-mortem wishes or 


directions of the good doctor were now 


fixing the cour ol these eirls’ live 7. 1 if 
t] e had anyt!l to do \ h the we I 
: } eally attai oveling 
under my ft ‘ But I c In’t tind 
theor { t ttt all pe ot the ¢ ( 

\t t came t t e when the la Vv 
ba te lo ‘ 1) lO i l htt I | 1 } 
Corinne iowed me a l e ve 
and wreath I I e bl 
exquisitely f ed and vel 

Mi t } fitti ] ‘ 
yet in the ¢ Y ( t t 
l p ! | ( a I 
Wh itin dt ful t _— te 
vou won , but ( and Mart 
Dalli it it one bett ) to speak 

. Id put 4 ttle | 
ca [ thought, and I \ red | 
I t feel to be the ob ‘ } 
( ist whe the otl Ss r ou ht tt 
and courted 

It tt dark while I n 


the lace properly, and Corinne T 


that I hold over the work until morning. 


So I put the dress on the wire dummy, as 
I did every evening, with the same glance 
at the French windows and the same appre- 


hension that 1t wasa’t quite safe. 





To-nigh 
I spoke out: | 

Do you think 1t well to leave the gow! 
here with all that real lace on it?” : 

Martha, who was helping me clear w 
laughed and said: ‘Why, nobody wouk 
have the heart to steal a wedding dress 
And nobody would evel climb the hill 
steal from us, anyway.” 

It was the night of the full moon. and 
beautiful did the garden and the en 
ing misty landscape appear in the soft | 
that I sat at the window fully dr 


long after the | > had quieted dow: 
fell into a sleep from which I awoke cor 
scious of soft, half-perceptible sounds in t 
hall below. 


They always ‘ 
lower hall, Corin: told me, so I thoug! 
that one of the far | 
of water or a midi t lunch But after 


| 


time, a stealthy quality about th 


sunds aroused my fears. I thought of th 
wedding dress with onderful old lace 
So |] tepped very lightly into the hal 


For a moment I[ held my breath. It didn’t 


seem real—the ghostly mirror which 
from floor to ceiling, t quiet lamp-l 


and the tall girl n ful weddil regall 
Not Martha, not Corin: but ve hers 


that quiet child who ran away from evel 
+} est f n the we 
di 
S] ti | 1 
I ror { 
) iin if ) 1 
Lon 
lered \ I h ‘ 
+} 7 It 
I I \ \ t 
it t | } l 
‘ 
1 
I 
R | 
B 
, 
T 
f 
t 
{ a 
t ] 
t 1 
I I ] a 
1 } 
t tI t to G 
‘ 
. t + ] r } oft \ 1 
problen [ { lecide t k 
name ot hy Or t CC \ hen to m} 
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astonishment she turned towards the front 
door—and then i: flashed through my mind 
that she perhaps expected the man and wa 
going Oui to spr ik to him . 
I looked at my watch; twe 


time for a young girl to be ul 


ve-thirty—no 
hape roned: 
and, burglar or visitor, | made up my mind 


n and there that 1 must be a part of this 





aaventure, wit ther it was secret mect ng o1 
secret Marriage 


As she opened the door I began my 
lescent of the staircase, and by the time | 
Tea hed the po ch she w alre traversing 


the garden, but alone, quite alone; nor was 


> aman to be s n ¢ 





I wish ] could describe the picture: the 
night wind floated the ve 
in the moonlight the satin sho if wt had 
a spectral light of its own. e went 
steadily on between the flower-beds 
turned into the little path that led across a 
feld to the old church, of which a Dallison 
ancestor had once been rector 

The church door could not have _ been 
locked, or else she had with her the key 
and I remembered Corinne had said that, 
eing the nearest family, t 
mmateur sacristans. ve lad 


entered. I was scarcely a no 





her. 

She went very soft up t 

stood at last re the little 
rh is f 





f her, and lookine more lov 
ride ] had ever seen. 


Then, again, I became aware that I was 


not the only s tater, for in an open doc 
way near the c} Yar 1 ron ficure 
silhouetted against the pale moot ‘ 


6 | beg pardon.” 


The voice so modulated and centle cou] 





ot have frightened ant But the 

1enne | f it startled 
rt. I saw her t r face a 

te as her vei but vVawe | 
i 1. ° 
ist looked at the peake ‘ f e would 
ver leave off } ' 

He came forward. then 1 tall. athletic 
thew bas 

> | ora Si 

ut I just « 

She drew | » ] eat lad 

d said my I ] °’ 
excuse { \Y | a = 
occurrence.” 

“You're not afraid; I’m glad!” he said 


gave back 
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“What's that? ” he asked with a charm- 
ing smile and a manner of drawing her out 





is if already he understood. 
‘Meeting a—a new man before—Martha.” 

*Who’s Martha? 

‘My most beautiful sister.” 

Sitence between them, and then he spoke : 

‘fl am dying of curiosity.” 


“What 


looking at him as if he had come straight 


questioned, _ still 


about? she 
out of fairyland. 

“Why you rehearse for a wedding at one 
in the morning? ” 

: Maybe I have more confidence then,” she 
returned, but blushed a little under his 
stead) gaze. 

It may have been my imagination, but I 
thought | saw a rueful look cross his hand- 


yme features, as if alr 





heart to her, and somehow I was sorry, too. 
I was almost sure now that the 
} 


lress had really been made for Eve 


“May I—may | ask—if the wedding is to 


ye to-morrow ¢ ” 

‘No—not to-morrow,” she re} 
my doubts were again awakened, 
“May I 
me very rude—if I ask when 


depends on—on other people,” s! 


seemed relieved will you 


2? 


ned cautiously. 

seemed to grow quiet and withdrawn; 
he said in a formal voice: “I think 

ought to introduce myself. I am 

derick Bennett, your—your father’s 

friend.” 


She caught her breath; then impulsively 
held out her hand “Wy have so much to 
ank you for, Doctor Bennett; all 4 
wonderful devotion to him when we were 

») far away, So helpless.” 
It was nothing. He w vi lov 


I had never been drawn to anyone so 


ept my own father. Doctor Dallison 

wanted me ’—he paused, as if embarrassed, 

went on qu ck anted 1 t 1 

you all as soon as | ble And here I 
, 


old timidit lik ‘ | 

Rather stiffly | \\ é 1 

In New Yorl And, i 1 Iw t 

| 1 y I t | I 

( 1] ted t] d | } { r 
red for the trip \\ . A ] 


, 


i 
i 
rn 
} 


4 
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I had just stepped on the porch when you 
came into the hall in your wedding gown, 
and, for the life of me, I had no choice. I 
had to look, to follow you. It was such... 
a fair vision.” 

Again the note of sadness in his voice. 
Her head drooped a little; then she said 
quickly : 

“May I ask a favour of you? Please, 
when you meet my sisters, do not speak of 
this... rehearsal. They would think me 
very silly.” 

She blushed prettily like the bride in 
“The Ancient Mariner ”—“red as a rose.” 
“T must say good night to you,” she said, 
holding out her hand. 

_ He had the good taste to let her go back 
alone, as she had come. Out of the door 
she glided, white and slender as a lily now. 
I waited a moment, then stepped out from 
behind the pillar. “I followed her, too,” I 
said. “It seemed safest.” 

“You are a relative? ” he asked politely. 

“No, only a dressmaker by the day. I 
have been making the wedding dress.” 

He nodded, afid stood aside to let me pass 
out of the door, and I hurried after Eve. 

I caught up to her at the porch steps. 
“Forgive me,” I said. “I'll be just as 
quiet about this as he will, but I took him 
for a burglar and followed you for your 
protection.” 

She looked at me with dreamy, starlike 
eyes as if she scarcely heard me. “Thank 
you,” she murmured; then: “Will you 
help me out of the dress? I shall never 
wear it again.” 

In silence I unsnapped and unhooked, 
after removing the veil. She stood stiff and 
tense and pale as her flowers. “My dear,” 
I said at last, “what makes you say you’ll 
never wear this again? Wasn’t it, after 





all—made for you?” 

“T wish I could think so,” she half 
whispered. “But 
all my life I 
me.” 


but it’s impossible. In 
never had anyone—admire 

“Well,” I said, “you’re only twenty-one, 
and nobody had much right to look at you 


before you were 


» seventeen. You've only 
lost four years. You'll catch up.” 

“T’m not sure. | put on the wedding 
dress to-night because I knew [| hould 
never have a chance to wear ‘ d | 
wanted to. see myselt like a bride ; t 
on e.” 

“You're pretty rh and attractive 


enough to have the real thing, not the 


shadow. This Doctor Bennett 
you’re going to have the real thing.” 

“What else could he think?” she gave 
back practically. 

“But you’ll have to produce your bride- 
groom,” I said. 

“And he’ll have to see the family wed. 
ding gown on Martha or Corinne,” she 
added desperately. 

I laughed. “It is a family wedding 
gown, if ever there was one. Can you tell 
me which of your sisters is going to 
married? ” 

“Whichever . 
answered. 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

She sank into a chair and motioned m 
to one. “You mustn’t speak of it, but 
well, it was father’s dying wish. His 
letters had been full of Doctor Bennett, t 
young physician who attended him, and 
one of them he said that he had shown ow 
photographs to him, and Doctor Bennett had 
said, ‘I wish I could meet your daughters 
I wish you would save one of them for m 
And father had answered laughing 
will,’ and then Doctor Bennett had add 
‘But, of course, they’ll all probably 
spoken for by the time I reach New Yor 
That was their side of it. Nothing 
usual. People joke like that every da 
But father wrote to us quite solemnly. Hi 
said no money could repay Doctor Bent 
devotion to him, a stranger, and he v 
hoping and wishing that what they 
talked of could really come true. Fa 
said he didn’t want to impose any dé 
bed wish on Corinne or Martha, but 
would be glad, for many reasons, « 
Doctor |] 


ennett’s fine character, if one 


thinks 


be 


se al Me 


chooses,” she 


the other of them could love and adn 
him enough to marry him when he did pr 
ent himself.” 

“Do you think,” I ventured, “tl 
what he has come for: 5 

“He and Corinne have been corres] 
ing and sending teleerams back and f 


There were certain details both before 


after father’s death that made it necessal 
and his last letter said he was coming 
once to New \¥ on h t i 
Wa | kine tor ( ‘ ree 
Corinne d Ma ‘ 4 o ha 
’ edd dre ! a kind of I 
te t fathe Ot ce ri 
lized that D Ber I } 
e been jol } t! t g 
Ca tness abo { ‘ I and 
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slightest wish was 


almost law to 
Corinne. She 
might not want 
the event, but she 
would faithfully 
set ready for it.’ 

“1 see, And 


you were not 
thought of ? 


“My record was 


against such 
hopes.”’ 

“VYou’ve as 
good a chance as 
either of your sis- 
ters, my dear,’ | 
said warmly. 





t w ?? che 
ot now, sne¢ 


murmured Wist 


fully. ‘He 
thinks I’m en 


gaged. What els« 
could he think? 

I was afraid she 
was right, and we 


off to 





both crept 
bed at last. 
I] was sewing on 
the lace next 

ming when | 
saw Frederick 
Bennett come up 
on the 
Then I 
after a while the 
voices of Martha 


and Corinne in 


pot! cn 
heard 


earnest conversa 
ion with him in the drawing-room across 
the hall. 


He stayed to luncheon. Knowing what I 


lid, it was an unusually interesting meal, 
and I must say that I never saw two siste 
toss the ball to each other as skilfully as 


13 - : 
aid Martha and Corinne It was as if each 
wished to do her part, yet never overstep 


They were altogether charming. Eve was 


quiet, as usual; but something of the spe 1] 
= her dead father’s wishes se¢ med to be on 
her, 


too, for she was alert, for all her de 


Mureness, After lunch Corinne said to me 
“T want you to stay on, Mrs, Bradley, and 
make a dress or two . 
This suited me 
see it out, 


Somehow I] wanted to 
The wedding dress was finished 
and put away in the big guest-room closet, 
covered with a sheet. 
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**Coming slowly down the stairs was Eve, in all 
the glory of the missing wedding dress *— . 935 
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Frederick Bennett came every day, and 
the more | saw of him the better I liked 
him He was mostly with Corinne and 
Martha, and I divined that, believing Eve 
engaged, he was scrupulously keeping out 
of her way. I knew he was in love with 


when I heard that he had 
date, put it off two 


one of the siste rs, 
cancelled his 


weeks. 


sailing 
He was at the house every day, and 
either Corinne or Martha played tennis with 
took 
pale as a lily, but 


him or walks with him. Eve grew 


omehow it brought out 


that elusive beauty of hers I had seen for 
once at least in full flower. I 
| 


eemed to get a chance for a word alone 


never 


with her, so one day I just intruded 

“My 
imagination, unless they’re poets, and then 
they often have too much. Don’t expect 


dear,” I said, “men haven’t much 
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him to spell it out that what he saw that 
night was only a romantic little girl look 

at herself dressed up as a bride. Let him 
know that you are free—that is, if you 
really like him.” 

“*Like’ isn’t the word,” she answered 
with a little quirk of a smile, which told me 
everything or nothing. 

That night Corinne and Martha had 
callers, but Eve sat in a corner on the side 
porch, neither reading nor knitting, just 
gazing into the garden. I watched her from 
my apple-tree hammock, and was wonder- 
ing of what she was thinking, when a voice 
behind me said: 


is 


“Mrs. Bradley, do you want to walk < 
far as the church and back?” 

It was Frederick Bennett, looking very 
cool and much at his ease. When we were 
well on the way he broke his silence with: 

“l’ve always felt you were my friend- 
since our first informal meeting. Can you 
tell a desperate man which of those two 
charming sisters is engaged to be married i 

Which two did he mean? I didn’t want 
to ask, and I didn’t want to betray littl 
Eve, so I said: “I am sure one of them 


if 


oO 
5° 


must be engaged to be married, when they 
are all so attractive! ” 

“I ought to know to-night,” he said with 
a whimsical smile. “I had a cable to-day 
from Paris, from the hospital to which I 
im called. They want me, if possible, to 
stick to my first date, which is this Satur- 
day, and,” he added, “I expect to be over 
there a long time, possibly three years.’ 

All at once he paused in the path 
‘When is Eve’s bridegroom expected to 


show up 





w ft n 
him 
You are as silent about th mat as 
Eve ( nr te s I rema d 
lumb and ed Of « e, | 1 
ven he « t tor t 
the rehe nd l’ve th 
test t a il or |! 
engagement. What puzzl mi he 
; ane 
I ple f 1 I lo ( 


of the old | ( {ln 
St il a espe 
, } 

Pallant n the \ cy 
and with seer { 
kve’s h ( ‘ 

H eyt ( ( 
i i | 


at all. 


“Maybe she 1 


“Maybe she, too n her 


didn't finish the senten 


Ly ry that w 
lhere’s ymet 
— he brok 
Vance intert 
; ; i 
vel shy. 
| Ss What puz 
y ) 
ed oj 


He looked at me as if a light 


ing through his matte 


consciousness, and 
went on, followu y up 


I were you I'd ask the 


} 


aie free; or, at least, tl 


pumped out. 
He remained silent 
Over my advice. 
As we walked back 
surveyed the porch full 
“Miss Eve on ‘ 
tured. “You might bs 
“Good idea! But |] 


destiny—is settled!” he 


an assumed carel 


off, however, in the di 


porch. 

Next morning, as I 
Corinne came into 
and disturbed. “ Mi 
abruptly, “I tl t 
with it, but I 

With that « 


| 
became at once ve I 


man—Doctor Bennett 


but I’m afraid he 


through with it I ge 
rt eve if 
jut m I i Se 
It will exp 1 mut 
p ( 
I i vi ed t \ 
| ‘ } 
d ( 
Pp ti 
» to tl i oO t 


jump 
dared » tl eal th of the matt Dor t I 
“They're pretty well st } ( f 
ladies ler all elt-y . ( 

wat he ( ! ! v i touch ( ce 
of h p ) 1 mat I { ve Ti \ ( tl I 
under a great straia, a great emotional loyalty. Are 1 


Strain, and they show it; but they’re chips 


r grie_——” Br 
e 
ot-ti I cu 
e he could speak J 
my adav: 
oul ladies 
e one I wanted, 
evide tly p 
in tl t t 
of your r people 
ide | et 
n with her.” 
ather ima e 
replied « le 
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n and appealing 
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[ am afraidt 
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“He is always either with me or with 
Martha, and | was hoping he would fall in 
love with Martha! 
| wondered how Martha felt on the sub- 
morning, as | trying a 
I said: “Well, it seems the 


sallin Saturday, 


i¢ & and next was 


dress on her 
joctor 1s 
after all.” 
Her light manner for once fell from her, 


e for Paris on 


o 


+ 


and she turned on me a questioning, almo 


“ Mrs. 


I'll be glad when he’s gone. | 


harassed face. Bradley,” she said, 
like him— 


but the circumstances under which he’s here 


are trying, to say the least. Corinne may 
be able to do it; I can't—and I’m afraid 
he’s in love with me. It’s a strange story. 


} > 


1) ] 
] think now—we ought to tell you.’ 
I listened for the third time. 
“You sec,” she “there 
] } 


something very strange and lemn about 


was 


letter, as if the do 


tor had really, 





} 


as men ao 





times, fallen in love with a 


photograph of one 





rl’s picture—with the 
us. Father didn’t say 


Neither of us in our first grief co 


f which one. 


inted on 


the fact that we might not be able to return 
a love offered to one of us.” 

“No,” I said. “Emotions are not made 
to order, like wedding dresses.’ 


She smiled. “It was a strange thing to 


and l want d to be 
ready to meet that last wish of 


do, I know; 


father’s if 





we could. And we knew it would all be 
because of this journey to Paris. 
wa ther’s last letter that gave 
solk nn, su hawt i. pect to a 
le I It Imost like a 
nd. Can you understand? ” 
“T know,” I sz S u don’t have 
tn orn + f 
) explain it f er N a dear, just 
one word vice 1) ty y him if 
ir heart "tin it » matter what stage 
RS . 
the words were scarcely out of my mouth 
LK , " , . 7 
hen the door opened Corinne came 1n, 
! 
looking half frie! led 


y e wed 
Done y Martha \ back 
lookin. : 
‘OOKING as | led ( ( I have t 
one anvt v t The ] + , I . 
It was when IT hur ‘ aaron’ ae tov then 


ST-TOO 
suest-roor 


‘It isn’t there now I went up to th 


THE WEDDING DRESS 


closet to put some furs away. The sheet is 
there, but the isn’t, I 
wonder if Phoebe took it to press it? ” 

She went out into the hall, and Martha 
and | followed. At that moment Frederick 
came up on the Corinne 
ooked up the staircase and gave a little 





hanging dress 


Bennett porch, 
| 
cry, for, 


ry, coming slowiy down the stairs with 
a cloud of white about her and a 


prayer 
book in her hand, was Eve, in all the glory 
of the If she had 
looked lovely on that lonely night when she 


missing wedding dress. 


had put on bridal array as her one chance 


in all the world to see herself in such gar- 
ments, she was radiant now beyond even a 
dressmaker’s description, 

ling!” Corinne and 


real 


“Eve! 


together 


Eve, dai 
Martha cried : 
delight in their tones! 


and there was 
As if she were one 
of them at last! They kissed her, held her 
close, cried over her a little. 
Doctor Bennett = said 


the old rector was waiting in the 


eve rything was 
ready : 
wed- 


shadows of the church, and the 


1 g breakfast he and Phawbe had planned. 
Yn the 


cool 
( 


( 
I 


I 
in 


’ 
was walking 


while Eve 


her sisters, he thanked me for the 


had 


way over, 
etween 
light I 
night we talked together. 
her,” he said, 
it was all cleared up in ten minutes. 

see, I had fallen in with her photo- 
graph before I ever saw her—with that and 


description of her character. 


thrown on the situation the 


bi and 
You 


} 


“T went straight to 
love 


her father’s 
We agreed to keep our secret 
ment of one day—and we planned a sur- 
prise.” 

“Which seems,” I 
hrough wonderfully. 


our enga *C- 


“to be 
And it’s plain they’re 


said, going 
t 
h ippy Over It, too.” 

He had even thought of the flowers, for 
the old church looked 1 f 
white roses and blue lilies, 
1 had en that strange mid 


t 
rehearsal, we watched them quietly 


like a garden of 
and there at the 
altar, where 


nieht 


At the conclusion of the ceremony Martha 
turned to me with a rad t face Did 
you ever dream she said, that Lve 
would look so adorable in a we y 
} ? 
lress ? 


“Yes,” I replied 


truth and concealment, 


endeavouring to unite 
“TI did know. She 


5 


ton?” 


¢ ] 


ook her turn once in trying 


Wives Who “ Make’”’ 
Their Husbands 


HEN the Earl of Eldon, a great 

lawyer and statesman of a century 

or more ago, was saying “Good- 
bye” to George II1 after receiving from his 
hands the Great Seal on his appointment as 
Lord Chancellor, his Majesty said to him, 
“Give my remembrances to Lady Eldon.” 
‘Your Majesty,” said the new Chancellor, 
‘is most kind in thus remembering my 
wife.” “Not at all,” answered George. “I 
know how much I owe to Lady Eldon. I 
know that but for her you would have been 
a country parson to-day, and that she has 
made you my Lord Chancellor.” 


A Lord Chancellor who owed his 
Success to his Wife 








And Eldon is only one of the great men 
who have owed their success in life to their 
wives. Of the part Madame Daudet, wife 
of the famous French writer, played in het 
husband's life, his brother writes: “She has 
peen the light of his hearth, the regulator of 
his work, and the discreet counsellor of his 
inspiration. There is not a page that she 
has not revised, retouched and enlivened: 
and her husband bore witness to her inde- 
fatigable devotion and collaboration in the 
dedication of ‘Nabob,’ but she would not 
allow the dedication to appt ar.” 


Disraeli’s Fine Tribute 





Disraeli paid a similar tribute to his life- 
partner in his dedication of “Sybil.” “I 
would inscribe this work,’ he wrote, 
whose noble spirit 


Wikies atin 
and gentle nature evet 
prompt her to sympathize with the suffering 
to one whose sweet voice ] 


t voice 


aS olten enco 
aged, and whose taste and judgement | 


ever guided its pages—the most severe of 
critics, but a perfect wife.” 

Of Dean Hook’s wife his biographer 
writes: “In her husband’s household ( 
was a regulating, controlling principle: and 
without her it is probable that he would 


never have become what he w 


Was or I ( 
accomplished what he did.” And of } 
second wife, Dr. Whewell, the fa 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridce 
wrote: “She shared my thouchts from h — 


A Wonderful Record 
By 
Thornton Hall 


to hour. And if I did anything good and 
right and wise it was because I had good 
ness and right-mindedness and wisdom to 
prompt and direct me.” 

Through the lives, indeed, of most 1 
who have won fame runs a vein of gratefu 
recognition of the help their wives } 
given them in the making and mouldin; 


in 


their careers. Tom Hood always declar 
that he would never have written a 
warth reading but for his wife’s inspirati 
and counsel. “So excellent was het 
ment,” he says, “that I never published 
line that she had not approved and, wh 
necessary, corrected.” 


A Cabinet Minister’s Testimony 





And the Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster was nev 
weary of proclaiming his indebtedness 
his wife, daughter of Dr. Arnold, of Rug! 
to whom he declared he owed everything | 
had achieved that was worth doing. “But 
for her,” he wrote, “I should have li 
and died a worsted manufacturer, It 
entirely through her insistence that 
entered Parliament; I never made a sy 
or took a political step except on her ad\ 
and often against my own judgment 
inclination. And if I have been able 
render any uscful service to my country t 
credit is hers, and not mine.” 

To the Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett, ¢! 
blind Postmaster-General, his wife was, t 
quote his own words, “both eyes and b 
But for her, in my helpless position, 
could and 
useful. She 


should have done n 
guided all my _ steps 
directed my life with a judgment 
sounder than my own.” 


Helpmeets Indeed 





Of Mrs. Buckland, wife of Dean B 
land, her son wrote: “During the lot 
pt riod that my father was engaged in writ 
ing the book I now have the honour 
editing, my m« 


‘ther sat up night after nig 
for many months, writing to his dictat! 


age h 
and this often until the dawn warned the 


it was time to sti 


yp.” And Sir Charles Lye 
the famous geolo rist. had in his wife at 














i= 





rd 


nd 
»d- 


to 











WIVES WHO “MAKE” THEIR HUSBANDS 








less loyal and capable helpmate, who for 
forty years inspired and shared his work, 
“with,” he declared, “a knowledge as great 
; and an industry much greater than my 


ov .” 


Who Wrote ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter" ? 





Nathaniel Hawthorne always said that he 
would neve! have published a line but tot 
who gave him no peace until he 
The Scarlet Letter,”” the plot 
sug gee sted to him, Fenimore 


his wife, 
iad written 
of which she 
Cooper would probably have been unknown 


» fame had not his wife, as 
One e 


he says, “put 


me on my mettle, vening, while read 


novel, | threw it down in disgust, 


ng a 

saving, ‘1 believe I could write a_ bette 
book myself.’ ‘Let me see you do it,’ my 
wife answered with a smile. I took up 
the challenge, and my story ‘Precaution’ 


the result.” 


And Mr. Thomas Hardy 


; no less to his first wife, who persuaded 





to abandon architecture for literature, 
who not only inspired and directed his 
writing, but copied his 


novels with her own 
hand and, mort for 


them. 


ver, found publishers 


Making an Artist 





Flaxman would have died in obscurity if 
s wife had not determined that he should 
be « famous artist. She saved 


that he might go to 


and raped 
Fo 
many years she denied herself everything. 


She 





i 





Rome to study. 


comforted and cheered and en ouraged 
was able to say, “At last, 
“Yes, dear,” 
and it is 
Of Mrs 
years she 
het 
unweariedly 
ould 


Or attempted.’ 


him until sh 


he answered, “I suppose 


you who have mad mie 


\ and lov 
husband, and by act 
t } 


lorwarded him, as 


9 none else « 
of worthy that he 1 
] 


ing helpmate of 
and word 


do, in 


1) 


did 
And when Wore sworth was once congratu 


lated on his fame he answ¢ red, “Please 
don’t congratulate me. Such tribute is not 
mine, but my wife’s, for she has inspired 
every line I have written 

But it 1 be no d ult matter to fill 
a volume with similar stories of women 


who have “made ” " hh Ip d 


materially to 


make their h bands And among them 
would figure such great names as Glad 
stone and Tennyson; Bright and Cobden: 


George Herbert and Charle 
and D; 


Whom have paid el quent tributes of grati 


George Steph 


phenson 








Kingsley: 
irwin—all of 


93) 





tude to the wives to whom they have owed 
so much. 


When Charles Kingsley once told his wife 


how grateful he was to her for all the 
encouragement and help she gave him, she 
answered with a smile, “ Please don’t thank 
me, dear. Why, that is what women are 


born for, and why I married you. I could 
do no less: my trouble is that I can do so 
little.’ And Mrs, 
true. Woman | 
to imspire, encourage and comfort him, 


Kingsley’s words are 





very is born to help man, 


just as man is born to love and _ pro- 
tect and help her. And it is to her credit 
that she usually does it so selflessly, from a 


sense of love and duty, and without any 
thought of or wish for reward, 

As someone has written, “It is often the 
case when you see a great man, like a ship, 
sailing proudly along the current of renown, 
that there is a little tug—his wife—whom 
you cannot see, who is directing his move- 
ments and supplying the motive power.” 


A Present-day Romance 





But it is not necessary to go back to the 
past to find examples of wives who 
their husbands. They 
ven in the smallest 


have 
literally “made” are 
to be found on all 


circles, In a great 


sides, ¢ 


social house not far 


from where I am writing there lives a man 
who is reputed to be a millionaire. He is 


the owner of hundreds of prosperous 


shops 


scattered all over the country. Thirty yes 


ago he was serving behind a counter for as 


irs 
many shillings a week, with little 
prospect of being “his 

In the same shop was a yi 


assistant, a clever, indu 


apparent 
own master. 
une woman 
strious not at 
all beautiful, but very bright 
rhe man lost his heart to and 
And, as he has told me, it 
was “the best day’s work he ever did in his 


life.” 


and attractive. 
young her 


married her. 


‘“*A Treasure in my Wife” 








“From that day to this,” he said, “I have 
never looked back. I knew I had got a 
treasure in my wife, but how great a trea 
sure I was to discovei I quickly found 


that she had a far better busines 


I had. 
thrifty, and she had set her heart on having 


s head than 
She was very ambitious, she 


, 


was 


a shop of our own ‘One day, John,’ she 
said, ‘we shall be rich. We shall have a 
'? I 
sm and said nothing; 
She set to 


fine house and carriages and horses 


smiled at her 
but you see it has cor 


enthu 
1@ tO pass. 


THE QUIVER 





work to save every penny, and she already 
had a nice when I married her. 
And, sure enough, within two years we had 
opened a small shop of our own, which she 
managed so skilfully that a few years later 
we had another. 

“Under her clever management 
thing seemed to turn to gold. 


‘nest-egg’ 


every- 
As the years 
passed we added shop to shop until they 
were counted in hundreds. Our 
grew to many thousands a year, and the 
more successful we were the harder and 
more enthusiastically 
day, from being 
of a small army of workers, 


income 


until to- 
masters 
and her dream 
of riches has been more than realized.” And 
this is only one of several 


she worked, 
servants, we are 


cases within my 
own limited knowledge in which 
has not only helped to make, 
ally “made” her husband. 


woman 
but has actu- 


Where Women’s Intuition Scores 





Such cases as this are naturally excep- 
tional. There are perhaps not many women 
who, like the wife of my friend, could take 
the reins into their own hands and make 
fortune for their husbands, and few men 
would wish it. A man very properly wishes 
to do the working and the earning himself, 
but he needs all the help his wife can give 
him. And this help any woman worthy of 
the name can and does 

She may have 
brains, 


give. 

neither business gifts nor 
but a woman’s “intuition” is often 
better than either, and she can often give 
advice and make suggestions that are 
sounder than her husband’s considered judg- 
ments. 

A woman can very often jump to a right 
conclusion, while a man may spend weeks 
in reaching a wrong one. In other words 
her instinct is frequently better than his 
reason, 





What a Wife Can Do 


She can and should always show an in- 
terest in her husband’s work, 
it more interesting to him. 
him when things go encourage him 
when he is down-hearted, and 
him to industry. She 
will be useful to him, if only for her sake. 
Robert Stephenson, the great engineer, 
owed much of his success to his wife’s genius 
for making influential friends for him. And 
she can relieve him of all home worries, 
thus keeping his mind free and fresh for his 
work. 

When John Bright married, his wif 
said to him, “John, attend to thy business 
and thy public affairs, and I will provide 
for the house and relieve thes 
at home.” And this absolute 
all domestic anxiety 

Bright’s succes 





thus making 
She can comfort 
wrong, 
stimulate 
can make friends who 


of all cares 
freedom fron 
played no small part 
sful career as a statesman 


For Her Sake 

There are, indeed, many ways in which 
a wife can help her husband in his career, 
often quiet and unobtrusive, but none the 


less valuable. And not the least of them 
is to make it a pleasure to work and succe 
for her sake. Thousands of men hav 


“made good” through having a wife they 
love to work for, who would have achieved 
nothing without such a stimulus. Curran 
the great lawyer, confessed that the very 
first time he addressed a court he would 
have thrown up his brief and given up his 
profession, so down-hearted was he, if it 
had not been for the thought of his wife 
waiting proudly and expectantly at home 
for him. 

Happily the world 

men 


is full of ‘“‘ Currans” 
who struggle and achieve and 
triumph solely because they have a dear one 
at home to work and strugyle for. 











a 











the Business 


Then—with a new-born strength, the sweet rest 


over, 

Gladly to follow the great white road once 
more, 

lo work with a song on our lips, and the heart 
of a lover, 

Building a city of peace on the wastes of 
war. P. H. B. Lyon. 


An International Court 





N February 15th, in the Court of the 

Peace Palace at the Hague, a quiet 

ceremony took place which may 
prove a landmark in history. Judges were 
assembled clothed in black velvet to take a 
They were the first members of 
the International Court of Justice. From 
many lands they had come; not from the 
great powers alone, but from Cuba and 
Spanish America, from Rumania and the 
new Czech dominion, and from others now 
included in the comity of nations. One of 


new oath, 


the deputy-judges, a Chinese, was detained 
by illness, but it is significant that one of 
the representatives of the justice of the 
world should bear the name of Mr. Wang 
Chung Hui. 

What does this thing mean? Henceforth 
itis made plain to all nations that there is 
a Court in being to which disputes may be 
referred. There is an alternative provided 
for nations which reach a deadlock from 
Which there has been hitherto no escape 
save by the appeal to force. There is n 
compulsion in the matter; but in the pro- 
vision of this International Court the better 
mind of the world pleads for t! 
of justice; and it is believed tf} 





: : 
ecome in time one of the accep prin 
iples of all nations to trust this Tribuna 


Whence has this Come ? 





This is one of the achievements of th 
sth if Nations. It was laid down in 
the Covenant that 1 a Court should be 
€stablished. But betw the dream and 
the busines ther are manv i. toil é 
Marches: and nat +} ! . 

irches; and not without much wisdom and 


Patience has the League reached the present 
Stage, 


More than two years have passed 


The Dream and 


939 





The League of Nations 
in Action 


By Edward Shillito, M.A. 


since it began its work, and now one of its 
greatest achievements can be seen in the 
Court of International Justice. Without it 
the League would be struggling with but 
one hand. And apart from all other con 
siderations the Court is itself a sign that 
the League of Nations is a practical body 
with power to act. It is not a society con- 
tent to dream dreams; it can turn them into 
solid and enduring realities. 


Wi 


When the World began to Dream of 
the League 





It was during the war that the League of 
Nations first became familiar. It seemed 
to focus all the aspirations of those who 
made war to end war. In every army ther 
were ‘hosts of such men whose interest did 
not lie in fighting, but in the deliverance 
from war which they hoped to win for thei 
children. To them the ideal of the League 
of Nations came as a sacred call. Their 
one dread was that the war might be fol- 
lowed by a brief respite and then another 
and a fiercer war would break out upon the 
troubled world. They believed in a future 
of another kind; not in some other scene, 
but here they looked for a new relation 
between peoples. 


A new and greater pride 


So quenched the pride of race 
That foes marched side by side 


Who once fought face to face. 


The League itself is Forme 1 





But how to make these dreams come true 
was a task only to be attempted when 
war was over. ‘Till then the dreamers 
fought on with only the dream it lf to com 
fort them; and many died without Sceing, 
except in visions, the land of promise, 

In April, 1919, the delegates to the Peace 
Conference were assemb ed. It wa atter- 
noon; a long session was drawing to it 
close. M. Clem eau W b 


with President Wilson on one side and Mr 
Lloyd George on the other. The busine 
was the adoption of the Covenant of the 


League of Nations and the appointment of 


THE QUIVER 





a Council. At five o’clock the President 
said: ** Does anyone else desire to speak? ”’ 
Then, without pause, he added: ‘ The 
resolution has been moved and seconded. 
Is there any opposition? ‘The resolution is 
carried.” That was the birthday of the 
League of Nations; but not till the Peace 
Treaty of which the Covenant was a part 
was ratified could it enter upon its distinc- 
tive life. It was only in January, 1920, 
that it began its active service of mankind. 
For a little more than two years has it 
been in action; and few years in the history 
of the world have been less favourable to 
such an enterprise. The war is over; but 
the seas are still tossed by the tempest 
though the great winds are dying down. 
These years have been times of disturbance 
and readjustment to new conditions; the 
bills of war have to be met; the return to 
ordinary life must be made; old feuds have 
revived; national suspicions have grown in 
the atmosphere left by the war. hat in 
such a time the League has not done all 
that it hoped is not remarkable; it is more 
remarkable to study some of its achieve- 
ments. 


The League in Action 





This is one way of knowing what the 
League aims at being. If we can see a 
society in action we can read its ideals. It 
is possible already to say in part from what 
evils the world has escaped because for two 
years this League has been in the heart of 
the nations, seeking a new way for them 
out of the waste and folly of war. History 
as it is understood in some places of learn- 
ing has been defined to be the study of what 
might have happened in the world if some- 


thing else had not happened. It is not 
always a fruitful method, but at least it is 


open to the student of modern history to 
ask: ‘* What would have happened in 1914 
if there had been a League of Nations in 
action?’’ In order to find the answer no 
better witnesses could be found than Lord 
Grey of Fallodon and Mr. Lloyd George. 


soth of these statesmen have openly de 
lared that if the Lea ic of Nation had 
been in existence at that time the War would 
have been averted There are good thi 
which might have been and were not. But 
ere are evil thi d ] ight 
a, j ) nm g4 ay 
en and yet have not been; during the la 
two years there have been evi! possibil itic 


1 


averted simply through 





the action of the 
League. If it had not been for this power 








still in its early days the mass of human wo 
suffering during these years, great as it has th 
been, would have been greater, ov 
For a Small Cost - 
There are critics who declare that the As 
League is an expensive method of insuran N 
against war. To that it can be answered hi 
that the total cost of the League to ever 
one concerned is approximately the sam as T 
we spend in one year in the upkeep of on A 
battleship. Britain’s share of the League's c 
expenses comes to about £58,000 a year 
its contribution to the League is just ov tl 
one-third of the cost of maintaining < it 
battalion of infantry on a peace footing { a 
the same period of time. Even ina 

war the millions soon melt away; and ev 

if the League had done no more than av 
a war between Sweden and Finland t 
would have paid for itself many times 01 
} 


This must be said before any record of t 
deeds of the League is set down. 7h 
premium paid for this insurance is ver | 
small indeed. 





Some Things Done 





There were few of us in 1920, if our | 
ness was not with gcography, who k: 
where the Aaland Islands were situa 
They form a small archipelago in the G 
of Bothnia, midway between Finland 
Sweden; these two nations were 
verge of war for the possession of th ) 
islands. It would not have been the first 
war to arise out of an obscure contentio! 
If it had not been for the League t 


would certainly have been a war, witl ' 
the loss of life and waste of treasure \ / 
war brings. The dispute was r ed 
the League of Natio and. settled 
Council of the League. It is a great / 
to have averted this war with all its 1 i 
diate horrors: but who can me 
evils which would have followed upon su 
a war between neighbours? From = su 
evils northern Europe has been sav 1 I 
st no more than 7,500 to settle the d 
pute How lone could even a little war 
mnducted for thi m ? 


Poland and Lithuania 





Sut there are more difficult prol 
Poland and Lithuania a neighbo 
just as Sweden and Finland found in 
Aaland Islands their ound of dispute, $ 
the other nations differed and still differ 


over the Vilna territory. The League has 


Oo 











an 
las 


hi 

















THE DREAM AND THE BUSINESS 





worked to secure an agreed settlement, but 
though it has not yet succeeded, at least for 
over twelve months peace between these 
two countries has been preserved. The dis- 
cussion of this matter at the Second 
Assembly of the League took place in 
November, 1921. It was a memorable and 
historic scene, writes Mr. H. W. Harris. 
“Never had diplomacy been so conducted. 
The Council Chamber open to the world. 
A purely European question under dis- 
cussion; in the chair a young Chinese of 
thirty-five. On his right and left, each of 
them double his age and more, two veterans 
in European statesmanship, Mr. Balfour 
and M. Leon Bourgeois.’’ A solution had 
been suggested by M. Hymans, who had 
been nominated by the Council to preside 
over a conference of the two sides. His solu- 
tion had not been accepted by either side. 
But the Assembly confirmed the judgment of 
M. Hymans; still since the League by its 
Covenant has no power to impose a settle- 
ment on two disputants both of whom de- 
line to accept it, the matter is still 
unsettled. The League has failed so far to 
persuade either side, but it has succeeded in 
stopping the war which was in progress in 
September, 1920. It has not done all that 
it hoped to do, but if it has kept the peace 
for more than a year it has done a lasting 
rvice. It is easy to see that a body which 
an call a halt when nations are beginning a 
ar has done much to save them from the 

trol of passion and to prepare the way 
for an understanding. 


Upper Silesia 


In August, 1921, England and France 


failed to agree upon the disposal of Upper 
Silesia; there was acute friction. To the 





tatesmen there appeared on 
uble; the whole problem was re- 
Council of the League 


Exactly two months later the 


ly one way ou 





Shee Se Lo eS : 
ced a solution whian has been 
? 


only by England and France, 
y Germany and Poland. It was a 





ilt problem, partly political 
( mic. Arguments from h 
ve ( in aid by both nations 
Ch wa I letal to discuss ever 
‘ 
er the map had ( ttled. Nor w 
le Coun e to h the disci mn 
yf he — 
a) Pp DI 1 p d vo previo 
lecisions. Provisions had been made in 


Treaty of for the { 
’ ° ° . ; 
Plebiscite had been taken 


ning high in Germany and Poland. It was 
impossible to separate Poles and Germans 
into two areas; the rich industrial district 
in the heart of Silesia could not be allotted 
in its entirety to either nation. Under such 
conditions it says much for the growing 
respect given to the League that it should 
be invited to settle such a tangled problem; 
and no less does the incident reveal the 
wealth of practical wisdom at the disposal 
of the League which could both undertake 
and carry through this delicate commission. 

Silesia was the storm centre of Europe; 
if it is so no longer that is due to the 
League of Nations. 


Other Achievements 


But apart from these things the League 
has repatriated prisoners, fought typhus, 
moved the nations to a new unity in the 
war against the white slave traffic, provided 
a meeting-ground for the discussion of the 
financial problems of the world, and 
many works of mercy have claimed its 
friendly aid. But even in a brief survey 
the mandatory system instituted in the 
Covenant cannot be overlooked. This has 
provided a sanction for a new rel 
between the great nations and the primitive 
peoples in the colonies and te: 
changed their sovereignty during 
The working out of the principle 
its early stages; but it has been accepted, 
and it will be a charter of rights for these 
child-nations. 
to see that this charter is observed and the 
principle honoured, ‘‘ that the well-being 
and development of such peoples form a 
sacred trust of civilization.’’ And if this is 
accepted for part of the lands where primi- 
tive peoples dwell it will become accepted 
in time for all. 


tionship 


ritories which 
the war. 


is yet in 


It will rest with the Council 


A Good Beginning. but a Beginning 





These and many more are the deeds of 
the League. They are a beginning full of 
promise, but they are still only a beginning. 
The League exists not simply to avert a war 

} 


here or there, but to ‘* promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security. It is still to show the 
wav to the nations out of the tvranny of 
armaments. Much has already been done to 
explore the ground; but there is much to 
2) d ne, and there will be a call for 
ourage and patience fore the ] swords 

e beaten into ploughshares The Wash- 


ington Conference has done much, and there 
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is no need to set its achievements over 
against the work of the League as though 
they were rivals. Even after ‘* Washing- 
ton” there remains a long journey to travel 
before the nations can dwell in safety, none 
making them afraid. 


The Driving Power 





The purpose of the League is clear; its 
constitution, whereby it 


j works through a 
Council 


Assembly and a Permanent 
Secretariat, has been proved to be practical 
and effective. What remains? 
the driving power to be found? 
mystery. 


and 


Where is 
This is no 
fo make a League of Nations a 
reality the nations themselve¢ 
hind it. 


must be be- 


The leaders of the nations have 


spoken. Our King has said: ‘* We fought 
to gain a lasting peace, and it is our 
supreme duty to take every measure to 


secure it. For that nothing is more essen- 
tial than a strong and enduring League of 
Nations. Every day that passes makes this 
more clear.” This judgment has been en- 
dorsed by the leaders of all political parties, 
and the League has enlisted in its service 
already some of the master-minds in the life 
of thi nations. But more is 
needed the enthusiasm of leading 
statesmen. There must be an informed and 
steady enthusiasm through all the range of 
the national life. 
the conduct of the war must be one in the 
campaign for peace. 


and other 
than 


Those who were one in 
In the long last the 
League of Nations will stand or fall accord- 
ing as it succeeds or fails to win public 
opinion. 





The League of Nations Union 

That is League of Nations 
Union, which aims at informing and rousing 
the public mind and conscience, is a neces- 
sary part of the League of Nations itself, 
Without the driving power of a 
public opinion the wisest councils and 
tribunals are so much idle machinery. But 





why the 


Strone 
iz a) 


there is nothing impossible for the peoples 
of the world if they seek it. 


We Will Go Forward 


Some look at the hope of peace as the 
professed servants of the Prince of Peace; 
they cannot doubt that it is the true way 
of life for the nations to walk 
justice and fellowship. Others, 
bright hope, can still understa 





together in 
without this 
nd how waste- 
ful and tragic the ways of warfare have 
been. No man can doubt in these days the 
beauty of peace. 
its illusions for our generation. 


War should have shed all 
And to all 
men of good will, whatever their creed, the 
purpose of the League must commend itsel 

If they can find a better way to reach the 
same end, let them advocate it; if not, let 
them put their whole strength and faith into 
the support of the League. It is not the 
outspoken opponent who is 
dreaded, but Timorous 

others who will not go f 
the terrors in the way. i] 
men who love peace is to say with the pil- 
grim: “2 must venture; to go back is 
nothing but death; to go forward is fear of 
death and life everlasting beyond it. 1 will 
yet go forward.” 


and M 
ward 


I 
The policy for a 
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Crochet 
Hand-Bags 


Ellen T. Masters 


all round, but work 1 dc, 3 ch and 1 de 
again into the centre tr of the end groups. 

3rd round.—3 tr into each loop of ch, 
and 5 tr at the ends. 


4th round.—1 dc, * 5 ch, miss one, 1 dc, 
* 
5 





repeat from finish with 5 ch. and 1 ss. 
5th round.—Ss into the middle of the first 


loop, 5 ch and 1 dec as before all round. 
























6th round.—4 tr into each loop. Fasten 


Carried out in corn-coloured silk, off. 

trimmed with beads 7th row.—Leave 9 blocks of tr and begin 
in the last of these, which should be on a 
MART mounts and chains for hand- line with the end of the thick oval centre. 
bags are now obtainable in such a , Work in rows: 1 dc in the last tr of the 
variety and at such reasonable cost nine, 5 ch, miss two, 1 dc. Finish with the 
that any amateur might be tempted to set last de in the first tr of the nine blocks 

to work and turn to account the stray (20 loops). 
lengths of artificial silk she probably has 8th row.—Turn, 5 tr into every ch loop. 


left over after jumper-making. The 


ags illustrated are both quite 


simple and can be made \ 
quickly. The models were executed 


p very 


in golden-brown and rn-coloured 
‘Peri-Lusta’’’ Pear]-Knit he latter 


Was enriched with dots of seal- 


ing-wax red, provided by scarlet 
“lucky beans” from Rhodesia. 
Beads will answer quite as well if 
the seeds are not easily obtained 
ABBREVIATIONS.—Ch, chain: s 
slip stitch ; dc, doubl crochet; tr, 


treble; sp, space; blk, block. 

For the GOLDEN-BROWN BAG with 
vory mount begin in the middle 
with 9 ch. 

1st round.—z= ty > ch for first tr) 


in the last ch, 7 tr, tr in the last 





ch, turn the work round and make 
7 tr, one into the base ¢ each of 
the first set of seven t , link with 
I ss to the top of the three ch. 


Bag and Purse complete 


2nd round.—; dc on the first tr, 
* Se , . he original looked very effective in golden-brown silk over a linin 
3 ch, Miss one, 1 dc; repeat from * Ihe original loo y gold g 


of white. 
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de, * 3 ch, 


oth row.—1 miss one, 1 dc; 
from * and fasten off. 

Work a SECOND SECTION exactly like the 
first, hold them together, right sides outer- 
most, and 


repeat 


work dc round the lower part, 


putting the hook through a loop from each 
section. 

Sew the top ol the bag into the inside of 
the mount, taking the needle through the 
holes pierced for the purpose, 

row of trimming to hide the edges. For 
this, work 3 ch, 2 dc in the second ch; re 
peat all along. At the end turn the work 
round, put 3 more dc into the last loop, * 
1 ss completely over the ch between 
of dc, then 3 
repeat from *. 

\dd a little ivory DRoP to the front of 
the bag by which to pull it open, sewing it 
on with a half-inch long strand, so that it 
can hang freely. 


then add a 


groups 
more dc into the next loop; 


If liked, make a little PURSE with some of 
the same silk, attaching it to the inside of 
the bag so that it is not likely 
A smaller mount should be 
match that of the bag. 

For the CROCHET: Make a loop of the 
thread and into it work $8 dc; join with 1 ss 


to be lost 
obtained to 


“2 

and draw up tightly. 
2nd round.—2 ch (for 1 dc), * 3 ch, 1 de 
in next dc; repeat from and finish with 


3 ch and 1 §s in first two ch. 
97d round.—Ss to 


to centre of loop, 1 dc, 
ch, 1 de all in same loop, * 3 ch, 1 de 


ch, and 1 dc in the next loop; 


repeat trom 
and finish with 3 ch and 1 ss as usual. 

4th round.—z tr into ev ry loop. 
Make two of these circles and join them 
h d h of each section free 
frame. Line and mount as for the 


*w Ww 


with de, leaving eno 


For e DROP make a ring of 3 ch and 


Vork 2 ch by which to 





The Corn-coloured Bag 


For the CORN-COLOURED BAG we have 


chosen a sham _ tortoiseshell mount and 
chain 

B n tl I h 41 ch 

ist ro7 M even, 1 tr, * h, miss 

oO ge ¥ these ror one | €); repeat 
I KIN I ( p, t na block ol 


last sp 


7 
os 


one tr), 5 tr on ch and 1 tr on first 
next blk, 2 sp, 1 blk of 
3rd row.—Turn with ch and ¢ tr. 
always at this edge, 7 more sp, tr on 
2 sp and tr on blk. 
4th row.—8 ch, and tr as in 
1 blk, 2 sp, blk, 6 sp. 


tr in all. 8 


/ 
5 


sth or return 
over blks. 


TOW. Sp ovel sp and 


6th row.—s5 ch, miss 2 tr, 1 tr, 2 ch. 1 
2 tr, 1 blk, 2 sp, blk, 2 sp, blk, 4 sp at 
7th row.—Keturn row, repeating 
as in 6th row. 
8th row.—Like the 4th, but with 
10th row.—Like 6th. 
12th row.—Like 4th 
14th row. 


(3 blks). 
Ss along top of first ( 
(for one tr), then like 2nd rov 

16th row.—Begin like the 14th 
work blk and to sp. 

17th row.—Return row. 

Repeat once from the 2nd row 

Fold the points together ar 
them with a row of dc, leaving the top oy 
to fit the mount. 

Make a lining of silk 
side the crochet 
usual. 

Work the following 
fit inside the 
of the lining: 5 ch, 1 dc in the 1 
ch; repeat till long enough. Join the e1 
and 


two 


2) 
ton) 
f 

s 


and sew to the 


NARROW 


rRIMM) 


nount and hide the top « 


sew some of the beads all 
equal distances } . 
For the little BOBBLE in 


top of the bag make a loop of tl 


apart 


and work 3 ch (for one tr), 23 tr it 


loop. Close with a ss as usual. Cut off 
silk, leaving a | needleful. F« 


tr circle in half and tack together 1 


edges. Sew it on to the bag with an 
hould be covere 
few buttonhole stitches 

Fasten 
few of the beads to the ba 6 the 
shaped bobble 

In the model the eed 
fore the 
this country pierce 1 with hol +} 


long stem which 


off and run in all end pen 


lining was put in. 1} 


small to receive artit al silk, so 


be used in one wit 
thercfore sewn in the middle 
of the crochet 


the bottom edge and « 


thers to the 


points 


the sides. 
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The Voice 
of Heaven 


ver harp nor horn, 

Nor aught we blow with breath or touch with 
} 
as 


Was like that music as it came. 
ARGARET was reading, ard het 
voice trembled as she closed the 
book and looked at me with glow 


ing eyes 
“Oh, Tovce, if we could have heard it 
»J ’ 
too!” 
‘But it was so long ago, Margaret; we 
coulant, I i s 


“I suppose not,” said Margaret sadly. 
“But, Joyce, do you think it might be pos 
ble that the Holy Grail is amongst us still, 
I to hear, and 
that if we were worthy we might hear it 


not answer. I hardly understood. 








My ts Se 4 It was on the 
st day « I erm t ther that the 
Mversation took piace. V} e followed an 
interval of months before I saw Margaret 
un. Then came the miracle of which I 

a § in xz to ll 
Marg I I had been friends for a 
ng time b » the sur er of our wonds 

ful experienct We had been together at 
I ( yl f ( ea had 
ared ( i - it tovetl 

t mea n , and ind 
t our pl been al f 
en 1 W id ynfirmed in 
I 1d th; t us togetl 

e thar Wher eft school 
le end ul \ h tl hit 
lve tl v I me time at 
east ng ¢ n each othe 
It I I t led to 
( I | nd a month 
n I vear tollown 
1M ( I f 
Tt 1 cd al wee 

n H I e unkn n 
to an ten tr ( 
nei t I 1 fro 

yunts f 7% aginal 
Margaret wrote to mx EC a 





A Wonderful Experience 
By 
Ethel Talbot 


they had found a cottage with rooms that 
She and I 


were to go, so was Jean, Margaret's sister, 


would accommodate the party. 


and a young brother just home from school. 
I agreed with delight, and looked forward 
eagerly to the first week in July when our 
holiday was fixed, 

“This place might be called the ‘ Village 
of Kind Eyes,’” said Margaret to me on the 
first evening that we arrived at Craigvonlin 
when she came into my tiny slip of a room 
to say good night. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. I was 
used to Margaret’s quaint ways of expressing 
herself, but her thoug 
, and I wanted to hear more about this 
particular idea of hers. 

“Oh, didn’t you notice?” she said. “The 
village mothers have such soft, kind eyes. 
Chey look as though they could not quarrel 
ind talk scandal like the poor women in 


hts always interested 


me 


cities. And they are gentle in speaking and 
I think there is such a restful kind 
of atmosphere here.” 

‘l know what you mean,” I said, “but I 


moving. 


had put it down to their having lived slowly 

for centuries and without the bustle of towns 

and machinery and people.” 

‘[ like my way better,” said Margaret. 

Oh, Joyce,” she continued, breaking off 
] 


‘did you ask anyone whether we might go 


’ 


into the little chapel opposites 
‘I didn’t. 
aid. “I think it looks gloomy and uninvit- 


But, of course, we can,” I 


ing and cold.” 

Certainly it did. It had been the very 
first thing that had attracted my attention 
as we drove through the village. Just 


pposite to our cottage it stood, a dark, 
unhappy-looking little place, and the sight 
of it had almost made me shudder. 


‘I wish it was not so near to us,” I 


said to Margaret. “It looks so dreary and 


‘Yes,’ she said, “dreary and sad and 
n rlec ted. That was wkat 1 thought too. 
But it may be different inside. We will 
o there to-morrow.” 

I went into Margaret’s room with her 
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“And what time is the service on Syn. 
day?” persisted Margaret. 
It was then that we heard the story. 


The little chapel had been W 









t 


attended before the war, T 
minister had been loved. But 
well, the war had _ brow 








“heart - break.’ 
Mrs. MacIntost 
sighed. For tl 


war had tal 


iSt¢ 1 

r 
al < 
depa ire, serv 


a i ) 
duties I 
Jim B 
who had cl 

sa 
ind OOK 1 
it] 








no one had 
engaged to 
nis ‘WOTK. l 
a sicht for a 
heart the no 
*¢¢The kirk. Ye'’re afther going inside!’ Drawn by This was Mrs 





she said almost breathlessly” Elizabeth Earasha MacIntosh’s sum 
ming-up. 
for a minute to say good night to Jean, “And when is there to be a set 
her room-mate, and together we hung out again?” asked Margaret breathlessly 
of the window and watched the gloomy Oh, yes, there was to be a servi 
looking little chapel. again. Mrs. MacIntosh cheered up a 
“It makes me feel quite sad,” said Mai in telling us that “In August, the 
garet suddenly. “I hope, oh, I hope that Sunday, there would be a minister ¢ 
the inside of it is different!” from Kirkcraig Things were to be } 
On the next morning, while Jean and right. But- Some of the “bairns” I 
Harold were out exploring, nothing would never seen the inside of the chapel as 
do for Margaret but that she and | must had been in the old days, so she went on 
get the key of the chapel and go insid to tell us, becoming more confidential 
We asked our landlady. At the first she realized how trulv interested we were. 
sound of our request her face clouded over And though their parents were evidentl\ 
and changed.. She looked at us intently anxious to take them, they were fearful for 
“The kirk. Ye’re afther going inside!” the children to see the “kirk” as it was 
she said almost breathlessly. “Eh, 1 Some of them were saying that they could 
dears— - fo our surprise there were not even go themselves. “You mean be- 
tears in her eyes. cause it’s so neglected and unhappy-looking 


It’s a sad place the noo,” she said after now?” said Margaret. 
a moment. “But sure I'll be getting you Yes, Mrs. MacIntosh did mean “juist 
the key.” that.” But she broke off. Yes, she could 
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get us the key from Jim Bruce’s widow, 


she told us. We might go inside if we. 


wished to. No one could refuse us. 
The key was brought at dinner-time, and 
it was late afternoon when we entered, out 

should find. 

It is difficult to describe the terrible sad 


hearts beating for what we 


ness of the interior. 


There was not a sign 
‘§ care within. The floor was dirty; it had 


evidently not been swept or washed for 


months. The wal 


ls were 


cobwebs, and half-mouldy with damp. 


wooden pews were rotting. 


hanging with 
The 
The organ had 
And 


evidently been out of repair for years. 


} 


the communion-table was 


the rest. 


There was such an atmosphere of desola- 
tion and sadness that it seemed more than 
I could bear. “Come,” 


at Margaret’s arm. 


Tears were streaming 
but she left my side without a word and 


went to kneel bef 
munion-table. Wh 


lips were still quivering. 


said, “the pity of 


it And most because 
Think of the children whom they are afraid 


What can 


to bring here because of 


we do?” 


“We can’t do anything,” I said firmly. 
‘It is dreadful, of course. 
side issues of the war that’s only 


Things will come 


But at the first service, 


comes over——” 


of Mrs. MacIntosh’s 
whose bairns must see the chapel for 


re 


en 


it. 


right in time, of course. 
minister 


as 


] 


down 


she 


said, 


he 


neglected 


as 


pulling 


cheeks, 


neglected com 


rejoined 
“Oh, Joyce,” she 
sadness of 
loved 


And the 


they 


this. 


It’s one of the 


when the 


I stopped. 


story 


of the 


just over. 


memory 
mothers 


the 
the 


first time in this state of uncared-for 


lation rose before r 

Margaret was q 
the evening, and 
good night to her 
ing out of the win 
kirk just across tl 


Wards, that her wo 
And she told m« 
wanted to make tl 
ind ready for the 
the minister shoul: 
“But how?” I 


“Not the things 
heed money.” said 


need service, and 
Joyce, will you he 


jul 
when 


ne, 


et 


at bedtime 


dow 


1@ Way. 
It was during the 
nderful 
about 


ie chape 


Sel 


1 COl 


that 


Mat 


nig 


me 


it 


sO 


deso 


said afte 


ie to her. 


They 
\ 
that. 


yT 
1 
ner 


THE VOICE OF HEAVEN 


“Of course I will,” I said. “But what 
can we do?” 

Then she unfolded her plans. The floor 
of the chapel must be cleaned; by little 
and little we could do that. The pews 
must be scrubbed and the walls swept; with 
help we could do that too. That was 
enough to think of first. 

She told Jean. And Jean shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed at what she called 
the “quixotic idea.” “It’s fortunate for me 
that Harold is here to go about with,” she 
said, “if that’s the way you're going to 
spend your time—scrubbing floors and 

She stopped then because of the flash in 
Margaret's eyes. “If you can’t understand, 
please don’t speak about it to us again,” 








she said. And Jean left us to ourselves. 

We borrowed necessary things for clean 
ing purposes from Mrs. MacIntosh, who 
looked incredulously at us at first; then 
as though wondering whether we were pre- 
suming too much, we Sassenachs and 
strangers; but in a little while, when she 
saw how much in earnest we were, she lent 
us all the aid possible. 

“But please say nothing of what we are 
doing,” said Margaret firmly. “We would 
rather be alone.” 

We spent more than a week over the 
scrubbing of the church alone. The floo1 
had been left for months, and neither of us 
had an idea of what we were attempting. 
It was Margaret’s spirit that kept us at it, 
and by the end of the week our hands and 
nails were work-worn, our knees sore and 
our backs aching. But within me was a 
happiness the like of which I had never 
known before. 

In a fortnight’s time the inside of our 
chapel smelt fresh and clean; the pews had 
been scrubbed; the dust and cobwebs re- 
moved, and the light could shine in again 
through the windows. And our hearts were 
full to overflowing. 

We had not done the work entire 


ly alone, 


hough at first we had wanted to do so. 


rhe secret of our beginning evidently 
leaked out somehow, as secrets will. The 
interest and sympathy of the villagers was 
aroused in our work from the first; then 

e or two of the women came shyly up 
to us to ask if they might help us. And we 
worked together, “ Aftet all they have 


ore right than wi aid Margaret. “It 


is their village; it is their church.” But 
the village people did not seem to feel that 


we were encroaching on their rights nor 
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taking their prerogative from them. 
Though they had longed half-unconsciously 
that some such work should be done, it had 
needed that someone should step forward. 
And Margaret had been that one. The 
prayers of some of them were being an 
and we were the _ instruments 
through which they were being answered. 
That was how they regarded our work, I 
think. 

“Tt is a pity,” said Margaret to me on 
the evening when everything was ready, 
“that we can’t afford to put the organ right. 
But it would cost far more than we have. 
And there is no one who can play it. And 
if the people take part, that will be as good 
as an organ, in a way.” 

So our work was finished a few days be- 
fore it was time for the next service. Our 
chapel—for it had become “our” chapel too 
clean and sweet. The vil- 
lagers one and all were looking forward to 
the next Sunday without the shrinking 
which had characterized them before. 

The little building was nearly filled with 
the village people and with the “ bairns” awe- 
struck and solemn at this, the first service 
to so many of them, when the minister, 


swered, 


—was swept, 


who had walked several miles over the hills 
from Kirkcraig, came in to take the service. 
He had heard, so he told us afterwards, 
something about the neglected state of the 
little chapel; he had expected things as 
they might have been, as they were wot. 
The sudden lighting-up of his tired face 
showed that. The simple little service that 
followed was more to me, perhaps, than 
any other in which I had ever taken part. 

I shall never forget the moment when the 
village people trooped out with the chil 
dren, none of whom seemed too young on 
this wonderful morning to be brought to th 
kirk. The service was over, and our work 


’ 


had borne its first fruit. 


Neither of us spoke on the subject that 








filled our hearts and minds all day. There 
was no need to do so. But then came th 


night that brought the wonder of 4 
miracle. 

We had gone to bed early and had 
fallen asleep at once. Suddenly | 


awakened by a sound of music. Mnys 


loud and clear and triumphant, was sour 
ing close to me. 

I sat up in bed and listened. Was 
awake? What could it be? Certainly 
strong notes as of an organ were pealing 
out joyfully and clear. I gasped an 
waited, breathless with the mystery of t 
sound. , 

As I waited the door opened, and thro 
the moonlight I saw Margaret standing jus 
inside my room. Without a word sh 
beckoned to me, and while the music sti! 
rose and fell I followed her along the littl 
until we _ reached her r 
Through her open window the sounds car 
clear from the chapel opposite. 

A strange awe 
we knelt side at the 
listened breathless in a 


passage 





over us. Togetl 
window and 
kind of ri 


crept 
side by 


t ¢ 
tur 


the solemn, glorious on the s 
ness of the mild night. 


And then graduall 


notes rose 


y the strange, une 


) 


music faded. 
As it. died away I looked towards the 
sleeping Jean. “She did not hear,” I 


pered to Marearet 
“No,” said 


Oh, Joyce, it was heaven! 


garet. “It was 


angels were rejoicing 01 


have helped to give back to ( 


that we 


And suddenly back to mv memory | 
the words that we had been reading ont j 
last day of our hool-life towether: ) 

“Oh! never h | 


Nor aught we 
hand, 
Was like that music as it came. 


Could it be that we had heard it t 










her 
ind 
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“Do you take as much 
care of your Flannels as 
you do of your Racquet >” 












Ce 
= () "TENNIS PLAYERS who 
— take every care of their 
Flannels are quick to appre- 
ciate the splendid service of 


Lux. With never a single 
fault its service is both de- 
lightfully easy and effective. 
When Lux is used all trace of 


dirt —every suggestion of the 


WON’T SHRINK vigour of the game—is quickly 


removed from Tennis Flannels. 

FLANNELS And when the Sweater is 

° donned after the game it is 

: always comforting, because Lux 

Packets (two sizes) may keeps woollen textures soft, 
be obtained everywhere. fleecy and unshrunken. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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“Mary,Mary, quite contrary 
How are your cheeks so bright ?” 


RIF], 
i 
































S 
“With BEECHAM'S PILLS | cure my ills 
And that’ how | Keep right!” 














Pj - 
E are creatures of a day, and there 
are few amongst us who do not 


more keenly enjoy 
countryside picnic that has been arranged on 





a Tivel or 
the spur of the moment than one which has 

been planned weeks beforehand and pre 

pared for with assiduous care 

as to what we shall eat, 

and wear on thi 
The impromptu picnic gives 


ittle trouble. In the 


drink 
occasion, 

matter 
forced by cu 





of dress we are 

nstance to be content with 
such things as we have; in 
the matter of food-provision 
we housewives are put “on out 
mettle,” and generally prove 


t 


our ability to get together a 


risingly dainty 


surpt satis 
fying meal at very hort 
notice. 
I take for example the luncheon provided 
by myself only two days ago, when oppo 


planned rivet 


tunity occurred for a hasti 








picni Being separated by thirty miles 
from the favourite river spot chosen for the 
occasion, a quick train was decided upon as 
the most sensible way of co ering the di 
tance. This, of course, meant packine lun 
cheon in a al ompas s possible. The 
ount of foed, cutlery lass and 


pees fruit is always welcome. 
iu packed in a cardboard box lined with le 


{ 
+ 


) 











The Impromptu 





It catries splendidly 
ttuce- 








How to Make a Thorough 
Success of it 


By M. Stuart Macrae 


china packed into one moderate-sized basket 
the shape of a deep suit-case—was exactly 
follows: 

Two lb. tail-end of Scotch salmon, pre- 
viously boiled, slipped from the bone and 
freed from skin, two French lettuces washed 





The bread for sandwiches should be cut wafer-thin: 
either white or brown bread may be used 


} 


and dried, a small beetroot cut in fairly 
lb. freshly 
boiled and cooled, a teacupful of cold boiled 
green peas, 1 lb. English tomatoes, a cucum- 
corked cruet 


bottle, salad cream in a bottle, pepper in 


} 


thin i 


slices, 1 of new 


p itatoes 


ber, vinegar in a tightly 


a small silver pot direct from the table, salt 

in a wee cut-glass salt-cellar, butter in a 

coffee cup, raspberry jam in a small-sized 

ela such as tongues are bought in, a 
sponge sandwich cake without jam 
filling, '4 Ib. of cracknel biscuits, 
the top of a large cottage loaf, 
apples, bananas, apricots and a 
few trawberries the two last 
named were packed and carried 
separate! 

Room wa found for twelve 
plates, four tumblers, a sufficiency 
of fish knives and forks, stainless 
tea knives, fruit knives, butter 
knife, salt spoon, jam spoon, and 
a sharp knife for cutting bread. 

Having to carry our provisions 
with us, e decided against the 
use le and cumbersome addition 
of bottled beverages, We took 

leaves nly a small tin of glass lemon, 
) 
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and ‘‘ shipped ’’ bottled soda-water and stone 


ginger-beer from the hotel at which we 


chartered our punt. 


Packing for Safety 


Our chef d’uvre, the salmon salad, was 
safely transported thus. The salmon, in 
large pieces, was laid neatly in one side 
of an oval porcelain baking-dish of the 
ordinary French variety, white inside, green 


outside. The crevices round the fish were 
filled in with hearts of lettuce; next came 
the green peas, then the potatoes, then more 
folded 


in 
fat 


heart of lettuce, then the beetroot, 
a lettuce leaf, was placed away in the 
corner, 


All 


tomatoes 


the all 


themselves 


the 


and 
places 


potatoes 
found for in 
sundry crevices, and at this point the con 
tents of the dish were placed under 
secure cover of a triple layer of 
lettuce leaves. Next, as a covering, came a 


nearly 


the 
outside 
couple of large-sized dish-papers, and the 
food, thus protected, was considered to be 
safe till The cup of 
butter, wrapped round with white tissue- 
paper, found a in tumbler; the 
salt-cellar, also wrapped, quickly nested in 
a second tumbler; the glassed 


erect 


quite luncheon-time. 


home one 


jam tood 


surroundings; tl 


and harmless to 


its 





A dressed crab, snugly packed in a cardboard dish 


cucumber quarrelled with nothing; silver, 
whnen rol ed n tissue-pape! to k up 
! t ’ i 
scarcely any room; knives were equally 
accommodating; the jam andwich = w: 
encased first in tissue-paper and then in 


own bag; plates lay flat one upon the other 
cracknels made a _ decorative border a 


round: 





paper serviecttes were 


i a a 


top dressing ; a plain linen hemstitched tea 


cloth, folded in four, covered all up, and 
the lid of the case closed down without any 
trouble whatever. One of us elected from 
choice to carry the softer fruit it could 


quite well have been “got into” 





but one neve! Tec very happy ah 
strawberries when they have ] en pla 
close quart 
Picnic 1 ’ ( ( en 
( irelt unp KID un r 
and in both the | ess it is essen 
that one pair of hands and one only st 
be employed. The reason is obvious. 
How to Unpack in a Punt 
Having found our most delightfully s 
corner in one ot tl mal ductive | 
waters, we moor ou punt to the 
our table, spread the loth upon it, and tl 


packet and-unp% ker tortl ith proceeds 


draw forth her treasures As pa 
packages are re ised, the papet 
should be laid aside just for tl 
Before an alte pt s made to 
the contents I T 
should be r } ind 
itself should be tint prow of tl 
out of tl wa \ if pia } > 
found for e sponge n h, the 
cracknels, and the plates for the s 
coursé This done, the presiding | § 
rem ( th ( 1 ( e leave I 
n salad, n es with an ab 
ni ‘4 
n nd ] 
nter | 
\V 
‘ ( 
( n 
no . ‘ 
and n I ( I 
nec tl I 
joyment of a meal 
Should w } ] ‘ t e tint 
sa n 1 T r for ¢ Lac 
wall have n e tin at home, ma 
c r +} it the ' nt ‘ n ! tect con 
dition, nd ! t I htlyv t 
and odd | tha n in ince on 
picnic, where « le of food w 
hich \ ] ( 1 ourselves sho 
be delicat n nce and worthy t 
Tespectt re of an epicure 
The qual t fal e-p d d Jun 


it 





Sew 














lal 
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thinking during the entire meal how very 
much nicer everything is than it would 
have been if brought in a picnic hamper 
from one of the best of the many good 
riverside hotels which cater constantly for 
this kind of thing. ‘This is an end quite 
easy of attainment by the hostess who is 
fastidious in little things. 


The Sweet Course 





THE IMPROMPTU PICNIC 


appreciated of fillings, and are greatly to 
be preferred to fish or meat pastes. 





The Claim of the Crab 





A dish often overlooked, though invari- 
ably appreciated by fish lovers, is the 
dressed crab. It is very tempting in 
appearance, easy to pack and carry, easy to 

serve, and amongst the 








most inexpensive of pic- 


It is a mistake to Picnic Stores, very handy to nic luxuries. 





take sticky sweets to a 


have in the house 


The dressed crab 





picnic. Even pastry is 


shown in our illustra- 


a dubious aid to an Glassed lunch-tongue, 2/6 to 6/9 per tion is packed snugly 
appetizing meal, and is glass, according to size. in a cardboard dish 
a cause of anxiety to Picked shrimps in small glass bottles, garnished with a pie 
the hostess. The i]- per bottle. frill. The crab cost 
sponge sandwich, being Small, shallow pots or glasses of firm three shillings, and the 


a trifle tough in con 
sistence, packs well and 


jam, such as raspberry or apricot—about 
six ounces of jam to the pot. 
Lobster of well-known brand in tins. 


fishmonger added the 
modest charge of six- 


an readily be spread (Many people prefer tinned lobster to pence for the labour of 
with jam just before {fresh in salad.) dressing it. Its sur- 
being served. Crack- Grated pineapple, in tins. This is roundings are the in- 


nels, too, when filled 
vith a small teaspoon- 
ful of raspberry jam, and size. 


ie very mu¢ h more 





delicious as au addition to any fruit 
salad, the flavour being greatly superior 
to fresh pineapple of second-rate quality 


evitable small round 
English tomatoes and 
crisp, pale leaves pulled 
from the _ hearts. of 








attractive, both in taste 

nd appearance, than travelled tartlets. 
Fresh fruit is invariably welcome, and, if 
packed in a roomy carton lined with cool- 


king lettuce leaves, carries famously. 


Sandwiches will always be popular as a 
nic comestible. They may be cut from 

r white or brown bread, care being 
taken that the slices are wafer-thin. The 
read should be liberally buttered, but the 
lge of the slices should be kept 
tree both from butter or meat filling, so 
that there is no waste when the filled sand- 
hes are trimmed. It is a mistake to fill 
sandwiches with beef or ham which carries 
a preponderance of fat. To many people 
the sight of fat meat protruding from be- 
veen two slices of bread destroys appetite 
nd spoils the meal. Lean ham, beef and 
ngue, seasoned lightly with made mus- 


rd, are the safest and most generally 


French lettuces. Large 
outside leaves of lettuce should be laid over 
the top of the dressed crab before the salad 
is covered down. Cold boiled new potatoes, 
which are generally liked with any kind of 
fish salad, should be carried separately, and 
additional dressings such as salt, pepper, 
salad cream and plain vinegar should be 
provided. 

As a final word of advice—if fresh fruit is 
taken, be sure to include either an adequate 
supply of fruit knives and forks, or at least 
fruit knives, in the hamper. The additional 
weight of these comfortable accessories to 
an out-of-doors meal will never be noticed 
by those who carry the hamper. Again, 
if tinned fruit is taken, make a very special 
point of ensuring that the tin-opener is 
not left behind, and be careful, too, to 
take a suitable dish into which to turn the 
fruit immediately the tin has been opened, 


THE 








NEED FOR A FOUNDATION 


By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


later we ill me 


OONER or we ; to know 
S that unless we can find ; indation 
for our lite we shall never do any 
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An 
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Reality and Fact, we have nothing. Nothing 
less than God Hims self can rescue a man in 


pr aad waters, of tem ted ition or of 
self salnart, are rushing down upon him. 


The Proper Foundation for Human Life 





In our own day, and in recent years, we 
have been offered many a foundation for 
our life short of faith in God 


comp led to put, j 
should I go on? 


pleasures? why should |] re- as for the baser movements of my nature, 
live other natural impulses: that there are no 
severely reining in the 


all the moment 


atheism and loosen 





cially for my human life?” 


*X- 


ras 2 
. * —4 
To this “ 








A Remedy for Present-davy IIIs 





what a poor remedy tha for the over souls and often rior out the light of 

















BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 





humanity why humanity should continue?” 
And I get no answer, for indeed, except on 
the basis of faith in God, there is no answer. 


se 
“Why should I Go On?” 


If I go to those who claim for pure 
materialism that it is competent to deal 
with the whole universe and with the soul 
of man, if I go to them with my personal 
and urgent question, “Why should 1 go on? 
For what reason ought I to bear up against 
the buffetings of the world, and to protest 
against the baser movements of my human 
nature?” I receive an answer which, if pos- 
sible, is more heart-breaking. I am told, 
first of all, that there is no such word, 
strictly speaking, as the word “ought”; and 





they have as much right to their play as 


reasons for things: but only things. And 
he attempt is made to console me, by talk- 
ing much of progress, and of development, 
and of a movement in things which results 
in the gradual elimination of the weak, and 
which seems to me to be like nothing so 
much as the Car of Juggernaut crushing 
under its wheels the delicate bodies of little 
» children and tender-souled people. 


or Fatse Strength and Comfort 





These, dressed up in various disguises, 


and announced with much pedantry of 


speech, were amongst the ideas offered to 
enlightened people in r day as possess- 
ing strength and comfort and a foundation 
for them in the midst of their much agitated 
live Ss, as being able also to deliver them from 
those whirlwinds and t ‘sts which burst 


Is it to be wondered that in those days 
e the war, the soundness of which 








we are apt quile unwa rantably to assume, 
ve were on all sides going astray; that in 
the best minds there was a boding uneasi- 
diffi- mess, as though something were about to 
1ould happen? Is it to be wondered that the 
| ial fabric was | nning to totter, that 
the ancient sanctity home \ threat 
] 1s t T I ~ - US 
ided Pp n hat 
lleaven < n it every 
Saturday,” ! | sent in Things 
lo work out their own tastrophe You 
i] cannot remove G frot ur publ and 
commercial and ( fe and at the 
e time have thi ( nas good as they 
{ { I 4 ch « they < © No 
hat than \ l n re e the f yunda- 
tions of a house and expect it to support 





itself in the alr 
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A Foundation that is not Secure 





A foundation is, of course, a secret thing, 
it is beneath the surface. Outsiders, passers- 
by, may not know from anything they see 
of what kind, of what depth the foundation 
is. Two houses may stand side by side and 
alike, but one has a secure foundation, the 
other was built upon the surface. So is it 
with regard to the foundation of life which 
Christ urges us every one to secure. It is 
secret, unseen. Your life is hid with Christ 
in God. One person may seem very like 
another in fair weather, and when life is 
making no hard or acute assault upon them 
both. As the two houses of our Lord’s 
parable behaved exactly in the same way, so 
long as the weather continued to be fine. 
But the weather changed, the sky became 
overcast, rain fell with wind and floods— 


and one house stood firm while the other 
fell. 


se 
Bright Days and Dark Days 


So one life may humbly and regularly 
deal with God, finding in Jesus Christ God’s 
rebuke of its evil, God’s anointing for the 
holy warfare, finding in these the balm for 
its wounds, and the consolations of hope. 
And this life may seem in no wise different, 
during bright days and under average condi- 
tions, from another life which, making no 
regular acknowledgment of God, lives 
frankly on the surface of things. But days 
come in every: life that try our foundations, 
that test our principles and theories and 
rules of conduct. Days come when one 
thing and another gives way as we are seek- 
ing to plant our feet upon a rock. The 
strain continues, one thing after another 
fails to steady us, or to comfort us, or to 
beat back some dark thought. We are far 
away from all worldly consolations. We 
are coming to the end of everything that 
is possible for us. Soon we are at the very 
end—at the limit of our thought, at the 
breaking point of our endurance. The waters 
have wellnigh gone over our heads, and 


there we have either nothing, or we have 
God. 





The moment has come, as it comes to ys 
all one by one, when everything depends 
upon whether we have a foundation ip 
God for our life, or have none. 

“The Eternal God is our Refuge and 
underneath are Everlasting Arms”; this was 
the legacy of Moses. 

“As for us, we know the love that & 
has for us and we confide in it”: this was 
the legacy of that disciple who at the supper 
leaned upon the breast of Jesus. 


<sSJe 
The Quotation 





Wisdom and Shirit of the universe! 
Thou Soul that art the eternity of though 
That givest to forms and images a breath 
And everlasting motion, not in vain 
By day or star-light thus from my first dau 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul 
Not with the mean and vulgar works of 1 
But with high objects, with 

things— 

With life and nature—fpurifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, until we recognize 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart. 
WoORDSWORTH’S ‘ PRELUDE.” 


endaduri 


<sJe 
PRAYER 


LMIGHTY God, Thou with whom in all 
that is most personal we have to do, main- 

tain within us, we beseech Thee, as our chief 
desire that we dwell with Thee in honour, Alas 
Lord, we cannot dwell with Thee as though we 
which is now the one possible innocence of the 
soul. It may be that Thou who chargest Thine 
angels with folly perceivest something in us who 
having wandered now return, who haying for- 
gotten now remember, who having been bold and 
confident are now tender and afraid; and for the 
sake of that something and for Christ's sake 
Thou dealest with us without reproach ast 








we had always been at home with Thee, W 
fore bless the Lord, O my soul. 


Amen. 
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" The Bread your 


‘ children should have 


“Bermaline”’ is of the utmost value 
§ as achildren’s food, its unique feature 


—_ 
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SS 


sear 
AB 


=< > 


() being that it contains everything \ 

y( necessary for perfect nutrition, in an ) ( 
easily digestible form. It is absolutely 

@ pure, and provides all the elements () 

( necessary for building up the consti- ) ( 


tutions of sturdy, happy children, 
especially in their earlier days. 
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Baked with the choicest wheat-flour— 
made more delicious in flavour, more 
nutritious and easier to digest by the 
addition of Extract of Malt—there is 
no form of food more attractive and 
satisfying than ‘*‘Bermaline.”’ 
See that your children get it. 


Bermatine’ 


The Proprietors of “ Bermaline'*\ MONTGOMERIE 
AND CO., LTD., IBkKOX, GLASGOW supply the 
Special ingredients for making “* Bermaline"' Bread to 
) ) Bakers who are agents throughout the United Kingdom. 
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PRINGE of 
WaLes 
CHOCOLATES 


HERE is a certain charm and par- 


ticular freshness about FRY’S 
Prince of Wales Assortment, both of 
which make an irresistible appeal to 
every chocolate lover. 


Little paper cases nestling one against 
the other; the chocolates themselves 
which they offer up as dainty, delicate 
gifts; the delightful colours in which 
some of them are clothed—all allure the 
eye and captivate the senses. 


nai per lb. Be per 3 lb. 


“FREE 


Get the children Fry's new coloured 
picture book-—-full of elves and gnomes ; 


FREE from Fry & Sons, Ltd., 2-10 
Union Street, 


Bristol. 
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KOPS 


LIME JUICE 
CORDIAL, 
LEMON 
SQUASH. 
3 


Our cloudy Lemon ° 
Squash is not only a 
delightful refreshing 
drink, it is health- 
giving. This is due 
to the valuable vit- 
amine contained in 
the freshly squeezed § 
lemons used, 


je 
Always ask for KOPS CORDIALS. 
KOPS CO., NEW CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.5. 
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THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1845. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


rem Need £25,000 


To prevent cortaliment of ~o henna ol the Society's Work. 
10,000 Boys have be 
9,00 Boys hav been 
8,100 ys and Girls now bei 
Patrona—THEIR MAJESTIFS THR Kin¢ 
President—H.R.H. Turk Peenc 


it to R 1 Na avy an id iy tile 





PV 2 
Chaw ‘man & Treasurer—C. i. MALDEN, ESQ., M.A 
Deputy-Chatrman—F. HW. CLAYTON, ESQ. 
Chawrman o/ Ship Comm ttee—HOWSON F. DRVITT, ESQ 
Soint Secretaries —H. BRI Vv WALLEN AND 
HENRY G PE LAND, 


Cheques, &c., shoudd be made pa able ” 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “Arethese’ Training Shio 
164 Shaltesbury Avenue - . London, W.C.2. 














CG. BRANDAUER « Go., Lt. 


CIRCULAR- POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratcl 













SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. ’ 
Attention 1 
also drawn to the 


NEW PATENT 
ANTI = BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box 
either series, 104d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONOOK 
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More of the Black Country 





“ADERS,—I promised 
to continue my story of 
Black Country 
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Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. 
please write to Mrs. 
address to which to send them. 


In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
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The story of Gwennie H., the young g 
sm, touched 


QUIVER readers, 


wn 


uffering from acute rh 
he kind 
and from time to tim: have received gifts 
I found her sit ne 
the fire in a very small, crowded room in 


a poor street. Her mother 


hearts of many 


for her. 


overworked woman—in 


just snatching a few minutes’ rest on the 


bed with another young daughter“when we 

arrived. Givennie, pretty and delicate 

cing, told us that she was a le bette: 

could not walk yet. She was to be 21 

in a few days’ time, on May roth. It is 
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graph fram ning in design and 

xecution \ kind der brother, whom I 

so saw, occasionally helps him over a 


lifficulty. Jimmy surrounded by the love 
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of his relations but by little in the way of 
material comfort. The miracle is that he 
lives on. The mother, a widow, pointed to 
the remains of a loaf and to a pot of tea on 
the table and told me that they represented 
all the food in the house. A kind QUIVER 
reader in Scotland, who has written to 
Jimmy for a considerable time, will, I 
know, read these details with interest. 

And again blessings were called down on 
the heads of Helpers in the little home of 
Mr. and Mrs. T. He sits in darkness by 
the shining stove which he cannot see—he 
is blind. She—a tiny, frail woman—stands 
at the table, ironing; a basket of linen 
fresh from her hands is almost full. She 
takes in washing, but her strength is fail- 
ing. He was an iron-worker: a fine, grey- 
haired man. It is the cleanest room I have 
ever seen, and there are friends in it: his 
pipe, her plants in the window, 

Mrs. D., a widow with a large family of 
seven, was unnecessarily apologetic that 
the room was not tidier. I saw one or two 
of the children—sturdy youngsters—and 
was full of admiration for the woman who 
is struggling to bring them up. I was 
shown a pinafore presented by a QUIVER 
friend who has sent several useful gar- 
ments, and heard of another friend who 
made Christmas a festive time by acting 
Santa Claus. This home was one of the 
poorest ] saw. 

The sad story of unemployment was told 
and re-told. In one house there was an 
engineer, a fine man not of the work-shy 
variety, spending idle days unwillingly, 
and his wife, whose recovery from severe 
illness was retarded by anxiety I am 
afraid my account does not make 
holiday reading, but there is one virtue at 





least in our times—we do not court an 


ostrich-like complacence by hiding our 
heads in the sand—even when the sand of 


the sea-shore is available! Progress does 
not lie in the direction of blindness to facts, 
which means indifference. As individuals 
we feel rather helpless in the face of such 


gigantic evils as unemployment, poverty 
and deplorable housing conditions, and 
rather resentfully we realize that the 
remedying of them is slow. But it is a 
little satisfaction even in a small measure 
to cheer sad lives, and this my visit to the 
Black Country has undoubtedly convinced 
me that we can do. I shall most gladly 
welcome new Helpers and as many co 


butions to the S.O.S. Fund 


nt 


as can be 


spared. I can also tell readers of 


cellent holiday home for children 


wish to send a donation for that | 


The Romance of the Sauce Bottle 





Before coming home I very much wanted 


to see the inside of one of the 


whose tall chimneys are the m 


turesque feature of the Midlands, and ] 


lucky in having the opportunity « 


over a glass factory I had looke 
wonder on the Venetian glass-wor 


Murano, who were making at the 
most beautiful set of liqueur glasses 


) 


now to see glass-making at the other 


the scale, and I found it extrer 
cinating. Who would re 


flaming phial the homely ‘H.P.” 


bottle? Yet that is how it appear 
the molten glass, plucked from th 


the furnace, has become prosaic ar 


I 
And who would not feel a thrill 


ment at being initiated into the manu 


of a lemonade bottle with a little 
at its mouth—the glass ball 


oS 


sionally refractory, but yields to pe 


| 
and can be pushed down but never 


out ? How does it get ins de? | 
many other secrets were revealed t 


lack of space forbids me to pass ther 


I 


Three Wonderful Reports 





The Annual Report of St. Duns 


never an uninteresting document as, 1 


be confessed, some annual ré 


the contrary it is an enthralling 
achievement that is absolute] 


The report for the year ending Ma 





1922, has just reached me During 
406 men received training in the 
and classrooms, but besides 

the large army of 1,777 who hav 


444 


fore them and are now out in 


The After-Care Organization has 


from a small branch of the eneré 
into a large specialized business 
taking, and the greater part of 
is devoted to a de S ripti mn yt 
of those who have left the hostel! 
eloquent testimony from the men th 
and their employers. Poultry-fi 
repairing, Massage, Mat-making 
anc ping, Jasket-making, ‘¢ 
hand-typin; Bas| | I 
Netting—under all these headings 
the same story of success and hay 
pe ndence Phe gray} hic act 
grouped under the title ‘A Little 
to the Homes of Soldiers and 
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Save your happy 
memories with a 


Kodak 


What pictures for your 
Kodak! Flowers, foliage and 
good brown earth; winding 
lanes and stretches of rolling 
grassland; jolly boisterous 
youngsters at their games— 
your own children laughing 
and shouting on the swing 
you have just fixed up for 
them —there are pictures 
everywhere! Now is the 
time to get your Kodak. 
Remember you can learn to 
use a Kodak in half-an-hour. 


All Kodaks and Brownies 
have been reduced in price. 
Here are two popular models. 


Vest Pocket Autographic 
Kodak, fitted with Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens, fits the waist- 
coat pocket and takes pictures 


25x 1§. Price 35/- 
No. 1 Autographic Kodak 


Junior, fitted with Meniscus 
Achromatic Lens and Ball Bear- 
ing Shutter. Takes pictures 34x 


2t. Price £3-0-0 


Kodak Limited, Kingsway, London, W.C-. 2. 
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Are you quite satisfied with the Tea you are drinking ? 
Why not let us send you FREE samples of our delicious 


“U.K.” TEAS 


A Posteard will bring them to you! 
UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., Ltd., 1 Paul Street, London, E.C.2. 


Tea Merchants by Appointment to His Majesty The King and to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 








Put a stop to this 


There's a sure remedy—and a simple one 
too—Blackmore’s “Pied Piper.” The 
rodents cannot resist it. They 







eat it greedily and die. 
There is no smell, as the 
¥ carcase dries up. 
Dogs and eats will not 
UZ touch “Pied Piper.” It is the 
only sure vermin destroyer. Once 
it is eaten, death is certain. 


YZ 


“op 


beam “PIED PIPER’ 


Post your order to-day, as delay will only aggravate the 


trouble. In Tins ready for use at 2/9 and 5/6 post free. 
Supplied only by 
J. P. BLACKMORE, 13 Churchill iosemess- 
C-on-M., Manchester.: 
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es mn em mE are Ae ESE GE UR EE 
Imperial | National 
HOTEL HOTEL 

Russell Upeee neste 
Square London Russcilt Seenge London 
Central, 1000 Rooms. | 500 Rooms with hot and 

Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, and Q/* 

Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NOTIPS 
— aa 




















I SELL SUEDE LEATHER 
in all colours at 11d. sq. ft. 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
and make your own reliable glov 

hats, dorothy bags, chair vers, et 
Send ad. stamped ac seed envelepe for 
a tullset of be aid oe wtterns.— CATT, 
Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 











Is best made from MASON'S 
EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 
Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 
a Gallonof Dericrous Botanic BEER. 


PRIME BEER— 





Two bottles, post free, 


Sor 2|-. 





Obtainable from C000! 
Chemists, Grocers & 
Stores. IT's 
— anp MA J 
q ottingham. — MASON $ J 





(F astiseas PARKINSON'S 


TS Sen a al ROYAL 
DONCASTER DONCASTER 
BUTTER SCOTCH) BUTTERSCOTCH 


QuEES &ROTAL FAMILT 
0 retin Cael a womens a a the 


4 oz. packets ... «.. 6d. 
8 oz. - oon own RP 





ly patronsed 
peaenaee CLERGY sap CEBTRT 


sReInsOne Som 
family Stores. * 


Sole Proprietors! 
VU OLALERS CORILETIONESS Oc. 


S. PARKINSON & SON 
(Doncaster), Ltd., 
. 50 & 51 High St., Doncaster, 


JO4 Sigh FOONCAS TER 


The tes vaaimanteia q 
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“Kleenott” CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 

Ask your lronm 
If they do not stock, send Z/« for 2 tins, post free, to 
THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 


Cooker 


wer or Gas Company for &. 


1/- 


r tin 
33 St MaryatHu, °° 


London, E.C.3. 











OURNYILLE Cocoa 





MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY’ on every piece of Chocolate 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 








Blinded in the War,’’ and when we have 
read them we feel that we have been privi- 
leged travellers. Privileged, but also re- 
sponsible. The report records with a full 
sense of the magnitude of the tragedy the 
death of the founder of St. Dunstan’s, Sir 
Arthur Pearson. Under his guidance St. 
Dunstan’s grew to be what it is to-day—an 
intensely efficient institution with a great 
soul. It might have felt that its work was 
done when the men were trained and ready 
to earn their livings, but it regarded its 
work as only having then begun. It is not 
even content when it has settled the men, 
and in some cases even bought and leased 
properties to them. Its visitors keep in con- 
stant touch with them and are able to be of 
the utmost assistance not only in business 
matters but in a variety of other ways. 
When they are ill there are the St. Dun- 
stan’s Annexes at Brighton, Cheltenham 
and North Berwick where they can go to 
convalesce and probably meet former 
friends. Reunions are organized in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The two price- 
less gifts that St. Dunstan’s gives he: 
children are competence and independence 
But priceless gifts are costly, so St. Dun 
stan’s offers you the chance of having a 
share in the gifts. It is too good an offer 
to refuse. 

Another impressive report is that of the 
Society for the Assistance of Ladies in Re- 
duced Circumstances, issued by its inde- 
fatigable hon. secretary, Miss Edith Small- 
wood. It works quietly, unostentatiously 
and very efficiently. Last year it collected 
over £19,000, and yet all who applied for 
help could not be assisted. I can quite be- 
lieve it. Many and unutterably sad are the 
women too old or too ill to work whom a 
pittance keeps from the workhouse. Lonel) 
in their unbeautiful lodgings, they may not 
appeal to the imagination as the blinded 
soldiers and sailors do, but their need for 
help is no less. The society’s object is “to 
help all we can and in all the ways wi 
can,” and it suggests a variety of “ ways.”’ 
For instance it asks for two bought 
or made, to be sold for the benefit of the 
society. It also asks for § rgical Aid 


articles, 


letters, and through the kindness of 

reader I am already able to pass some 
on. I shall be glad of other offers. It also 
Invites monetary he I for its fine scheme of 
founding an ‘‘ Ideal Home f those poo 
ladies who dot not know of some? wh 


are totally unfit by inf 











down stairs, buy their food and cook it. 
**A home where a doctor and nurse are in 
attendance, breakfast in bed when neces- 
sary, and no need to turn out to die—that 
is what is wanted, a paradise on earth to 
those who are suffering.”” A lady has 
promised a gift of £5 if twenty others will 
do the same. What offers? 

The third report I have received comes 
from the Home and Hospital for Incurables, 
Streatham, which obtains the deserved sup- 
port of several QUIVER readers. It gives 
one a feeling of real relief to think that 94, 
at any rate, have found a haven of peace 
as inmates and no longer have to battle 
with poverty and disease outside, and that 
352 besides receive pensions which help 
them to carry on in their own homes. Last 
year there was a deficit of £4,520—a fact 
which speaks for itself and asks for dona- 
tions far more eloquently than any vague 
talk of high expenditure. 


Something for Everyone 





This heading may need some explanation. 
I mean that I have such a variety of 
appeals to make this month that there is 
something for everyone to give / 
with, I want the offer of clothes most 
urgently. Our old friend, the ex-Merchant 
Service man, has been very ill again, and 
has had to go about in a bath chair. He 


says 


To begin 


‘* My illness has caused me to be a little 
rregular in my correspondence and has also 
caused a little more expense. I could do with 
more clothing to go out in, and wonder if you 

juld put me in communication with anyone 
who might have a suit of clothes which they 
have no further use for.”’ 

He did so us during the war 
that I hope we may be able to supply his 
modest want. My appeal for clothes in the 
June number brought two offers which were 
much appreciated, but there is still plenty 
»f room for more. 

I do not feel so hopeful about my next 


much fo1 


appeal, but the need is very urgent, and it 
might be fortunate enough to meet the eyes 
A lady, a 


with the inadequate income of 15s. a week, 


of one able to respond. widow 


who has met ouble after trouble with 
amazing pluck and humour, now threat- 
ened with the loss of her eye lent I hope 
with all my heart that it may be saved, but 


} 


in anv case she must use her eves as little as 


possible, and internal 
mplaint as well. asked me if | 
i} 


any almshouse where 


suffers from an 


She 


she 
has 
would 


know of she 
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be relieved of rent and possibly of the big 
expense of coal. It would be a happy day 
if I could answer “Yes.” She is a native of 
Devonshire and has a great desire to return 
there. If Devonshire readers could suggest 
anything I should be grateful indeed. 

Next, please. An invalid, Miss J. B. L., 
knits all sorts of Shetland goods, shawls, 
jumpers, dresses, spencers, scarves and 
babies’ garments. She likes making babies’ 
things best, as these are light to knit and 
she cannot manage anything very heavy. 
She would be very grateful for orders and 
would send a list of prices on application. 
She says, “Being an invalid and often 
lonely, I would be pleased to have a letter 
from someone now and again.’’ I am sure 
a Helper will volunteer. 

A widow who has a hard struggle wishes 
to hear of children who need a home while 
their parents are abroad. She has a nice 
house and garden in a pretty and healthy 
part of Surrey, and the schools in the 
neighbourhood are good. I should be very 
pleased to supply her address. She also 
Wants paying guests. 


Poor Mr. Dalton has been very ill indeed 


for a long time and has been more “ down ”’ 
than I have ever known him before. He is 
now ready for a few orders, and I am sure 
his old friends—and I hope several new 
ones—will hasten to welcome him back to 
the ranks of the workers. 

If anyone should have a disused bath chair 
it would be extremely useful to the sick 
people in the Midland parish I have de- 
scribed. Air cushions and any other useful 
things for invalids would also be most 
gratefully received. 


Letters in Brief 





‘We both thank you so very, very much for 
the 10s., which will you please tell your readers 
is so useful and a comfort in many ways. We 
do feel so deeply thankful to you for thinking 
of us. We are better, but not very strong; your 
great kindness did so cheer us up.” 


** 1 feel it only right to thank you for kindly 
giving my name to Miss S. I cannot tell you 


the comfort it is to have such kind letters and 
books from her, and she also sends me the 
Church newspaper each week. It is so wonder. 
ful that people should be so good and kind to 
me. She also sent Princess Mary’s book, and it 
is giving my sister very great pleasure.” 

** Many thanks for your parcel which I re. 
ceived quite safely. The contents were very 
nice and were just the things I wanted.” 


Anonymous Gifts 





I gratefully acknowledge the following 
gifts : 

Sunshine House. —M. L. (Ireland), £1 1:.; 
W. F. 06: t.. B.S. ., ms J. 2, 28. 6. 
{and parcel for Seamen’s Hostel); Anon., 2s. 6d. 

S.0.S. Fund.—E. (Dawlish), £1; B. D., £2. 

Save the Children Fund.—W. P., £3; 
** Meg,”’ 10s.; a parcel of clothes from | 
and S. 


The Monthly Mail 





Letters, gifts, subscriptions and donations 
have been gratefully received from the 
following : 


Miss Dolly Robinson, Miss L. K. Baker, Miss 
Shirley, Messrs. Dalton, Butler and Watchous, 
Miss C. Catanagh, Mrs. Butler, Mrs. L. Rice, 
Miss Isa M. Watson, Miss Dorothy Wilson, 
Miss E. M. Hunt, Mrs. Fawkes, M. Robertson 
Houcy, Mrs. Morrison, Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
ward, Mr. W. E. Starling, Miss Starling, Mr. 
George Starling, Miss K. Prentice, Miss Kath. 
leen Fawkes, Mrs. Nicholson, Miss M. C, Cuth- 
bert, Mr. J. E. Faunch, Miss V. M. Baines, 
Miss L. A. Robinson, Mrs. Wood, Miss E. W. 
Macnab, Miss M. Francis, Mrs. Bambridge, 
Miss G. Highfield, Mrs. Highfield, Miss E. M. 
Wood, Rev. F. A. Smith, Mrs. Wesley, Miss 
M. Griffin, Mrs. Jenkins, Mrs. Nicholson, Mrs. 
Martin, Miss Irene Grice, Miss Martion Bate- 
man, Mrs. Davey, Miss Leslie, Miss Jack, Miss 
Elsie Wilkinson, Miss Preson, Miss Lydia 
Robinson, Mrs. O’Hara, Miss Smallwood, Mr. 
Carroll and others. 


Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. o1 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment? 
Address: Mrs. GEORGE STURGEON, THE 
QuIvER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 

With best wishes for happy holidays, 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 
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Hints on the Complexion 
The New Absorption Method 
By MILLICENT BROWN 


Illustrated by PENRHYN STANLAWS 
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ago fabulous 
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painful, slow and costly pro- 






prices were paid 
by ladies who 





submitted them- 
selves to that 


cess known as “face peeling.” 
And I think it is true that 
most of them afterwards 
“wished they hadn’t” ! For 
one thing, you could always 
tell when a face had been 
“peeled” in that way. 
Beauty-Specialists did not 
give their secret away, but 
what they actually used was 
carbolic acid, 90 per cent. 
The horrible pain and swell- 
ing before the tortured skin 
came off can be imagined, 
It was called “ The Heroic 
Process,” and the woman 
was certainly something of 
a heroine to endure it. 
Fashionable women to-day 
who wish to look their best 
follow quite another plan. 
They get from their chemists 
a little pure mercolized wax 
and apply it at night like 
cold cream, washing it off 

































A Debutante of Twenty 
Years Ago. 


in the morning. There is 
no pain or irritation about 
this method. Nobody knows 
that the face is being treated. 
The wax will not harm the 
most delicate skin. Very 
gradually the old half-dead 
cuticle is gently absorbed by 
the wax, without causing 
even a temporary irritation. 
It is quite a popular plan, 
the face looking years 
younger afterwards. 

The sparkling face-bath 
treatment is another little 
“ secret ” which will 
no doubt be very 
much appreciated. 
It keeps the face 
firm and free from 
wrinkles, and re- 
moves those horrid 
little blackheads and 
prevents “shine.” 
It is pre- 
pared by dis- 
solving some 
stymol,obtain- 
able at the 
chemist’s, in a 
bowl of warm 
water, 
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ABY ts happily 
provided for by 


CHEMISTS, and every 
thing that science and 
skill can suggest for the 
welfare and comfort of 
baby can be obtained at 
their branches with dis- 
tinct advantage in price 
and quality. 















BOOTS THE 














The selection of of fb vital soap for baby 
is an important factor-in the development 
of babys happirréss and health__. 


|» is a wise policy to use a perfectly pure soap for baby’s bath and toilet. 





Baby’s sensitive skin is easily irritated, and a soap of inferior quality may 

injure the healthy texture and velvety smoothness that is baby’s birthright. 
Boots Baby Skin Soap is a fine quality nursery soap that best answers | 
the test for baby’s every need. It is specially made for baby, and is soothing, 
cleansing and thoroughly antiseptic. Boots Baby Skin Soap is perfectly 
pure, and is unequalled for keeping baby’s skin cool, soft and comfortable. 


DY SKIN SOL 


Specially prepared ! by 


5%” Per Tablet 1/3" Box of 3 Tablets 
See 
The largest firm of 
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“Retail Chemists in the Werld. 
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Fragrance at ee ae 


August 


Evening Time By H. H. Thomas 


F the success of gardens may be measured during August, hence the somewhat garish 
by the abundance of their flowers in appearance of the flower-beds and borders, 


August it must be confessed that many unrelieved by the tender greens, blues ‘etalk 
of them are far from ideal. Not only is pinks that are so attractive earlier in the 
August the holiday year. 


month of the world 
and his wife, but that 
is also the time when 
the beauty of the gar- 
den is apt to fade un- 
less the blanks have 
been anticipated and 
measures taken to fill 
them. The flowers of 
high summer are al 
most over, and those 
of the cool, misty 
days of autumn have 
not yet begun to 
open. There is a 
hiatus in the pro- 
cession of flowers if 
the stage manager 
has not exercised due 


African Marigolds 





Among the most gorgeous of 
August blooms is the African 
marigold, 

‘** The marygold, that goes to bed 
with the sun 

And with him rises weeping.” 

This verse is an allusion to 
the closing of the marigold in 
the afternoon and to its open- 
ing early in the morning when 
covered with dew. Those who 
take an interest in the times of 
the opening and closing of 
flowers may like to know that 
the hours fixed for the mari- 
gold are, for opening, 7 a.m., 
and for closing, 3 to 4 p.m. I 





care and forethought, : : would not care to vouch for 
and the garden loses The Blue Sage the absolute accuracy of these 
some of its enchantment, for, times; so much de- 


so far as the average person is 
concerned, that lies in a 
wealth of bloom. 


A Gay Garden in August 
It is possible by taking 
thought for the morrow to en 
sure a gay garden even in th 
month of August, though it 
can never have the delightful 
freshness that {fs characteristic 
of early summer, never hold 
out its exquisite promise 
There are flowers that bloom 
even in the dog days, and 
apart from the value that 
attaches to them because they 
are at their best when many 
others are over, they are 
cherished for their own intrin all garden lovers. 
sic beauty. Yellow is the pre There are few more 
ominant colour in the garden The Queen of Rockfoils fascinating moments 
959 


pends on the weather! 

Sut whatever may be 
their hours of open- 
ing and closing, the 
large orange and yel- 
low African mari 
golds are among the 
most handsome 
flowers of August, 
and those who are at 
home this month 
should make a note of 
them for future 
planting. 


The Evening Prim- 
rose 





The evening prim 
rose is treasured by 
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The Blue Sage 
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Fuchsia Hedges 
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rappy teks !_lucky kiddies!- 


children ask no greater treat 
than to be left alone with- 

Sharps Super-KreemToffee-the 
most healthful and delicious 
sweet that ever came to gladden 
the hearts of mortals-young or 
old. It is made only from pure 
nourishing ingredients-the more 
you eat- the better you like it. 


8? rer 4b. 


Sold Everywhere 
ESHARPsSONS L® MAIDSTONE. 














~ NBlanc-Mange 


CREAMY AND NOURISHING 





